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“AN INAUGURAL SOUVENIR” 


“‘fin Inspiring Biography of a Real American Boy and Man’”’ 





REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT RacpH V. SOLLETT 
Scott C. Bone, Director Assistant to the Chairman 
Mr. Joe CHappLe, , 
National Magazine, Boston, Mass. P 19 West 44th St., ' 
Ny dear Joo Chanile: Mr. Joe MITCHELL CHAPPLE, _ New York City. 
My dear Joe pple: National Magazine, 


Let me congratulate you with all my heart on your production of the timely 3oston, Mass. 

book, “Warren G. Harding, The Man.” You have handled this in a superb My dear Joe: 

way, and it is going to do a world of good in making our candidate well known Hurrah! The folks to whom I have shown copy of the book say it is fine. 

to his countrymen. , , I hope it goes great. Let me know how I can help. 
I hope and believe that this work of yours will have a very wide circulation With very cordial good wishes, | am 

and bear abundant fruit. Very sincerely yours, Sincerely, 


Scott C. Bone. Racpeu V. SoLLett. 











In eighteen intensely 
interesting chapters, the 


Boston author and editor whole Senator Harding 
of the National Magazine will be very fortunate if 
ranged from “The Call to all his biographers do 
Leadership” to “A Sturdy their work on the high 
Champion of American- level attained and main- 
ism," and gives pen tained here by Mr. Chap- 


sketches of the distin- ple. —Boston Herald. 
guished Ohoian from boy- 


hood to his present lofty That is a touch of hu- 
estate. The book is illus- \ man interest that almost 
trated handsomely. Cop- \ anybody but a trained 
ies, already in possession newspaper man would 
of Ohio people, are prized have missed. It is trifles 
highly. . ‘ like this that enable the 
The Ohio Republican. real journalist to read 
human character as the 
Indian reads the signs of 
the forest, and the shores 
of the lakes and streams. 
oe Mitchell Chapple’s 
90k is well worth while. 

—Burlington, Vt., 
Daily Free Press. 


The little volume is rich 
in anécdotes, and on the 


A small book, but a very 
readable book, is this book 
of Joe Chapple’s; one that 
no patriotic American 
may read without coming 
away from it with not 
only a vivid mental pic- 
ture of Harding, the man, Ie is fine. It makes 
but with a deeper and " yy a you better acquainted 
truer conception of the . with our next President. 
essential greatness of y 3 Only you could give the 
America and of the Amer- i ef intimate personal touch 
ican idea. . H that it contains. I wish 
every man and woman in 
the United States could 

x read it. 
, : " ss — Joseph B. Kealing. 

The style in which , ’ i: 

“Warren G. Harding, The . H 
Man” b r mo os py 4 I think that your book 
appealing and entertain- . : on Harding shows the 
ing, and easily com- ! : % reader the man, as seen by 
pr ehended. Its subject 3 i the home-folks, admir- 
“The Mar.” gt E ae ably, and gives a good 

The Man," has been so ; ¢ , : 
treated as to inspire the ‘ eg aa impression of the plain, 
greatest confidence in and ; a character - strengthening 
respect for the principal ; surroundings in which he 
character. H passed his earlier years. 

—Mrs. J. P. Noonan. : H ; —Norman B. Clark. 


—Sunday Dispatch, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Lid., 952 Dorchester Avenue, Boston 
Enclosed find dollar... Send me of ‘‘Warren G. Harding, The Man.”’ 
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Quality Always Wins 


In every walk of life, doing something better than the 
other fellow spells SUCCESS. Boston Garter success is 
just a matter of being ahead in quality and workman- 
ship, giving wearers the greatest amount of satisfaction. 


GEORGE FROST CO., BOSTON, MAKERS OF 
Velvet Grip Hose Supporters 


for Women, Misses and Children 




















When You Step 


On wet or slippery surfaces Cat's 
Paw Heels won't let you slip. 


«tis kate etalk ile They. give you added pleasure in 


is hard work should wear Cat's Paw walking because you have confidence 
Rubber Heels. I would just as soon 


think of wearing my spiked shoes on in every step. 
the street, as to wear leather heels 


coin. | They are silent, comfortable, sanitary. 


There are No Holes to 
‘Track Mud or Dirt 


CATS PAW. But the strongest reason why you 


CUSHION should insist upon them is because 


RUBBER HEELS 


g= TheFoster Friction Plug 
aK “prevents slipping 


and makes them wear longer than 


> | 
cA SP, Aly the ordinary kind. 
CUSHION HEEL ih a i i de 


cosTER RUBBER rp children—at all dealers. Insist. upon them. 


FOSTER RUBBER CQO. 
105 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Insist on Cat’s Paw —the ORIGINATORS AND PATENTEES OF THE FOSTER 
name is easy to remember FRICTION PLUG WHICH PREVENTS SLIPPING 
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HEART THRILLS 


ARCH 4th will be Inauguration Day, \ y) 

not only for Warren G. Harding, but 
for the whole American people as well. We w/Z 
Americans, in common with the world, have por WE 


oes nea Ak 





been through a lot. We were inflated and 
our bubbles were pricked. Now we are 
I down to rock bottom—to bed rock—to a 
B sure foundation. A new deal is here. We're 
peeled to our shirtsleeves. We've spat on 
our hands and we're going to it with both 
feet and the good old head-piece of Uncle MARCH, 1921 New Series No. 12 
m Sam collectively is working. ‘ ~ 
Don't think for a minute that the Na- Articles of Timely Interest 
Bm TIONAL MAGAZINE is going to lag behind in . . a ts 
this inauguration of these new days. The peneag, Aa Heeaae Pretinghins 
MAGAZINE is good now—modestly we admit Affairs at Washington Illustrated... . Joe Mitchell Chapple .... 483 
B it—but we want to make it better. ‘At S With Harding at Panama Illustrated... .By the Editor 489 
big now, but we want to make it bigger. 
Every reader of the MaGazINE seems like The Story of an Office that Sought the Man . Illustrated 
Ma personal friend. The letters show that. Our World Situation * eensit’ | 
We want more letters. Write and tell us ; so Fare 
what you are thinking about these days. The Bonnet—Poem Winifred Virginia Jordan. . 
Make suggestions without limitation. What Ends Successful Administration Illustrated 
lB celebrities do you want us to see and talk 


M with? Would you have more fiction? More 
poetry? Or what? Criticize freely as a $50,000 a Year for Being a Baseball Fan .... Illustrated.... 


real friend would. Affairs and Folks Illustrated . . 
There’s no reason under the blue canopy 


why the NATIONAL MaGazINE shouldn't 
iB become a clearing-house—a vehicle for your One of the War’s Heroes—Poem Laura M. Gregg 
opinions, reflecting the aspirations and Mother's Hende—Poem 
achievements of the plain people, as Lincoln 
B loved to call us. From Farmer Boy to Vice-President Daniel Logan 


Foreign Trade and the Blue Serge Skirt ....Edna Erle Wilson .... 








..Peter MacQueen 
Sounding the Note of Business Optimism ... Illustrated 


Fred A. Howard, the People’s Chemist ...... Illustrated.... Hamilton M. Wright . 


100 Per Cent Americanism 
RII ! 
NOW FOR YOUR TH L! Native-Born Millionaires of the Second Gen- 


Speaking of pictures—now for some eration Illustrated... . 
thrillers! Life is a mighty thrilling proposi- 
tion. Peace has her thrills as well as war. 

Romance lurks in the most unexpected _ Rambles in Bookland - » -Milustrated. . .. 
places. We turn an apparently prosaic Opportunities in Texas Oil Investments 
corner and suddenly Adventure plucks us 
by the sleeve. 

Every personality is interesting. Pre- 
serve a record of a thrill. It may make a CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Limitep, Boston 25, MASSACHUSETTS 
book like “Heart Throbs.”” If you haven't WitiiaM H. Cuapp ce, President JouHn C. CHappie, Vice-President 
had a thrill, borrow one that you have Joe MitcHett CHAPPLE, Treasurer 


heard about—but be sure and join the Entered at the Boston Postoffice as second-class matter 
: PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


thrillers! Subscription, $2.40 a Year — 20 Cents a Copy 
What has been the most thr illing moment * A subscription blank enclosed indicates that your su>scription has expired 
in your life? We want your real heart MoNoTYPED AND PRINTED BY THE CHAPPLE PUBLISHING Company, LiuiTep, Boston, U.S. A. 
thrills. -It might have been the plaintive 
RB cry of your first born. or the falling of a Copyright, 1921, Chapple Publishing Company, Limited 
leaf, kissing your first sweetheart—or the 
® first speech in school. 
Write and tell us about it so we can 
print it. Be complete, brief, vivid. Heart 
Thrills—that’s what we are after! Share 


your Heart Thrills with us. Let us share Whatever your needs ein = The home of the 
our Heart Thrills with you p A: 2 nb aang Ff y poe ey , vr ening 
ji hing j “ a wor amous 

President-elect Harding and Mrs. Hard- veg pune Chapple Books 


i: pay you to consider by Be { _ wae — Pe | 
im ing have led the way. In the April number the merits of the «iam ‘ii = lal * | aaa Sees Lone 


fg of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE we will tell you Chapple Service. QAR Ee 08). 0 Bie aaa 
ff about the most thrilling moment in the lives tie ee ee 
ff of President Harding and the First Lady of . 
the Land. Write us about your wants, and we can probably save you money on that 


You're next! Let your decision be a next printing order—anyway we'll gladly send estimates and suggestions 


thrill! Write and tell us the most thrilling . . . ; 
moment in your own life. Your name with- Sgt Quality shen oe oo daghinaae 


pt: i ieee, 0 lot She ster ae seconded. CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD. :: BOSTON, MASS. 
€ camera is turned your way! Now 
for the spotlight of Heart Thrills! 


A Business Man as Lieutenant-Governor ..... . Illustrated 


1620-1920—Poem 





















































The Chosen of the People 


I now make it my earnest prayer, that God would have you, and the state over which you preside, in 
His holy protection; that He would incline the hearts of the citizens to cultivate a spirit of subordination and 
obedience to the government; to entertain a brotherly affection and love for one another, for their fellow- 
citizens of the United States at large; and particularly for their brethren who have served in the field; and 
finally, that He would most graciously be pleased to dispose us all to do. justice, to love mercy, and to demean 
ourselves with that charity, humility, and pacific temper of the mind, which were the characteristics of the 
divine author of our blessed religion; without an humble imitation of whose example, in these things, we can 
never hope to be a happy nation. —GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Oo— =e SSB) 














NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
Mostly About People 


«Affairs at Washington 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


KISCUSSIONS of approaching changes in {the per- 
# sonnel of the Supreme Court have renewed interest 
in former Senator Albert J. Beveridge’s monumental 
life of John Marshall. It reminded me of the word 
pictures portrayed in the biography of the great chief 
justice as | stood before his statue, which is under 

the shade of the dome of the Capitol. 
Interest in the work has not abated during the years 
since the first volume appeared. The biography repre- 
sents a real achievement in the writing of history. Its place 
and its popularity in libraries tells the story of. its permanent 
value. Descriptions of Chief Justice Marshall in the work 
recall vividly his home in Richmond, which has become 

almost a national shrine. 

John Marshall had a sense of humor. He says in writing 
to his wife, “My dearest Polly—I had the mortification to 
discover that I had lost three silver dollars out of my waistcoat 
pocket. They had worn through the various mendings the 
pocket had sustained and sought their liberty in the sands of 
Carolina. After fumbling several minutes in the portmanteau 
| found that I had everything there except a pair of breeches. 
| hoped to get a pair made while court was delayed, but not a 
tailor could be prevailed upon to work for me.” 

The career and achievements of Marshall were in danger of 
being forgotten by the general public. Senator Beveridge 
performed a real service in quickening interest in the great 
jurist’s life and work. 

The character of John Marshall fascinated Senator Bever- 
idge from his earliest boyhood days when he was just beginning 
to contemplate the study of the law. He spent much time in 
Boston and its vicinity gathering materials for the biography, 
and while doing so formed many warm personal friendships. 
It is interesting to note these friends have begun a campaign 
to return him to the Senate so he may participate in the activi- 
ties of the Republican party, now it has returned to power. 


* * * * 


F it is true that the two latest amendments to the Consti- 

tution are triumphs of clever minorities, it yet remains to 
be proved that the results from these fundamental enactments. 
in the course of time, will not be such as to force their opponents 
into the position of insignificant minorities. 

Be that as it may, it can hardly be said that minority rule 
is more undesirable than majority inertia. When practically 
the entire country is calling aloud for a certain measure of 
governmental reform, not a peep of opposition thereto being 
heard, and it is something, moreover, which does not require 
a constitutional mandate, it is passing strange that the country 
cannot get what it wants. 

This is the case of the budget system, a bill to provide which 
is hung up in Washington. Apparently the measure is stalled 


CHARLES E. HUGHES 
SECRETARY OF STATE 
Residence, New York City. Jurist. Age 58 years. Born in Glens Falls, 
New York. Practiced and taught law in New York, 1884-1900. Con- 
ducted Insurance investigation in New York Legislature, 1905-06 
Governor of New York State, 1907-08 and 1909-10. Associate Justice 
of United States Supreme Court, 1910-16. Republican nominee for 
President in 1916. Has practiced law in New York since then. Con- 
ducted Government Aircraft investigation in 1918 
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upon a technicality that involves an element of strife for powers 
between the executive and judicial branches of our govern- 
ment. President Wilson vetoed the bill when it had passed 
the last Congress, on account of a provision that two new 
officers, a comptroller- 
general and an assist- 
ant comptroller - gener- 
al, to be appointed by 
the President, should 
be removable only by 
Congress. Having up- 
held the veto, the 
House amended the bill 
to meet the President's 
objections, and sent it 
to the Senate, where it 
failed of coming to a 
vote. It was already 
on the Senate calendar 
when Congress re-con- 
vened on December 6th, 
and there it still lies 
dormant. 
In a recent statement 
Joseph H. Defrees, 
president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the 
United States, says: “It 
will be impossible to 


bring about, under the - 


present wasteful appro- 
priation system, the 
economy and efficiency 
in public business which 
the country is demand- 
ing at this time.’ He 
points out that koth 
parties are committed 


JOHN W. WEEKS 

SECRETARY OF WAR 
Residence, West Newton, Massachusetts. 
Banker Age 60. Born in Lancaster, 
New Hampshire. Graduate from the U. S. 
Naval Academy in 1881; midshipman, 
1881-83. Member of firm cf bankers and 


brokers in Boston, Mass., 1888-10912 
Member of Congress, 1905-13 U. § 
Senator, 1913-19. Received 105 votes as 
candidate for Republican Presidential 
nomination in 1916 Served in the 
Massachusetts Naval Brigade for ten years, 
and in Volunteer Navy during the Spanish- 
American War 


to the budget system 
bill by their platforms 
and that the President- 
elect has been said to 
have publicly expressed 
his desire for this re- 


form, adding: 

“It is demanded by business as a vital part of plans for true 
economy in government expenditures. Evidence of this is 
the almost unanimous endorsement of a budget plan by the 
organization members of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States in referendum in 1912, reiterated time and time 
again by delegates of hundreds of commercial .organizations 
at annual meetings of the national chamber.” 

At this writing, with the end of the present Congress only a 
few days off, there is no indication that the bill will be raised 
from the calendar at this opportunity. 

If the budget system measure is not made one of the first 
orders at the coming special session, the people may well ask 
themselves of what use are platforms and professions in present- 
day politics. And friends of the reform might look up some 
militant minority out of a job and implore it to put the budget 
system across—or at least show how the trick can be turned. 


* * * * 


HERE was a ringing note in the address of Doctor E. Victor 

Bigelow, of South Church, Andover, Massachusetts, in 
response to the unfair and unjust charges made against the 
United States Steel Company by the so-called Inter-Church 
investigation. It was a courageous and convincing talk. It 
is no wonder that he had the courage of his convictions, for his 
life work has been one succession of convincing convictions. 
Doctor Bigelow believes in labor unions for legitimate pur- 


poses, but deplores excess of power achieved by them during 
the war. . He does not believe in the English method of estab- 
lished labor unionism, as he disbelieves in the English method 
of the Established Church for America. 

Having been born in Seattle, Washington, he has the native 
punch of Puget Sound. Graduated from the State University 
of Washington in 1887, he felt the call of the East. He secured 
his D.D. from the Yale Divinity School in 1890, and his A. M. 
degree from Harvard in 1891. Ordained in 1891 he preached at 
Cohasset, Massachusetts, and he proved a real power. In 
1898 he wrote the history of the town in which he was pastor. 
In 1913 he was called to the South Church of Andover, Massa- 
chusetts, and in the atmosphere of early American theological 
study proceeded to demonstrate religious practise. 

Early in life he learned the carpenter's trade, and built houses 
in Seattle—with his own hands. He believes in manual toil 
and raised an acre of oats and forty bushels of potatoes last 
summer in classic Andover, besides the work of a good-sized 
parish. Convinced that the chief function of legislation on 
matters of industry is to maintain exercise of freedom of indi- 
viduals and groups both on side of labor and of capital, pre- 
venting either from encroaching upon the other's freedom, he 
has launched a veritable 
crusade for honest labor 
that is meeting with a 
hearty response. 


Sf * 


HEN Marshal 

Ferdinand Foch 
visits America next 
year, he will receive an 
ardent and enthusiastic 
welcome from the 
A. E. F. 

Madame Foch will 
accompany him. She 
has long been a promi- 
nent figure in French 
society. The daughter 
of a lawyer, she was an 
orphan when she met 
the young captain of 
artillery who was des-° 
tined to become the 
world’s most famous 
military figure. 

At their home, 52 
Avenue de Saxe, in the 
southwestern part of 
Paris, on the Mont- 
martre side of the 
Seine, within a stone's 
throw of the Invalides, 
where repose the bones 
of Napoleon, Madame 
Foch entertains many 
visiting Americans. 

She was actively 
engaged in charitable 
work during the war. - 
She visited many of the 
welfare establishments 
that were installed by the Americans. Her comment on their 
efficiency was truly characteristic of her race: 

‘The Americans,” she said, “have been wonderful! France 
will always appreciate what they have done. The adapta- 
bility and cleverness of the American women in meeting emer- 
gencies surpris2d the nations of Europe. Here, women have 
not had the opportunity to develop initiative and enterprise 
such as has been won by the American women. In supplying 


ALBERT B. FALL 
SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 
Residence, Three Rivers, New Mexico. 
United States Senator. Age 59. Born in 
Frankfort, Kentucky. Educated in country 
schools. Has worked as a farmer, rancher 
and miner. Has practiced law. Served 
in the New Mexico Legislature and as 
Associate Justice of the New Mexico 
Supreme Court. Has been United States 
Senator since 1912, his present term ex- 
piring in 1923. Possesses a wide and 
comprehensive knowledge of affairs in 
Mexico 
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milk for the French babies, the American women touched the 
mother-heart of France.” : 

Madame Foch visited the devastated regions after the war 
and assisted in the relief work. She does not think that France 
is ready for woman suffrage for the reason that the women are 
eager to return to the traditional home life which they left in 
order to do masculine labor during the war. 

“If French women should demand the suffrage,” she added, 
“| do not think they would have any difficulty in getting it. 
But I am not supposed to comment on political questions. 
Just now I am looking forward to my visit to America more 
than anything else.” 

* * * ok 


> ACH presidential campaign brings to public attention new 
names. The prominence thus achieved is in no sense acci- 
dental. When the facts are known about the persons con- 
cerned, it is found that years of training and experience have 
peculiarly fitted them for the important parts they are called 
on to play. 

The last campaign was of peculiar importance, because it 
was the first general participation of women in a presidential 
election. In a presidential campaign public attention.is always 
sharply directed to the candidate and his immediate family. 
In the last campaign especial attention was given to the activi- 
ties of Mrs. Harding. ~The demands made upon her during the 
campaign were greater than those ever before made upon the 
wife of a candidate. Mrs. Harding fairly divided honors with 
her distinguished husband. 

Mrs. Harding's universally acknowledged personal charm 
and discriminating judgment focused attention upon her during 
the campaign and in turn upon those she called to her assis- 
tance. Visitors to Marion and others who desired to urge their 
ideas upon the attention of Senator and Mrs. Marding soon 
learned the important part played by Miss Kathleen Lawler. 
Men and women alike soon recognized her intelligent and force- 
ful manner of handling and disposing of the great number of 
matters that fell to her for decision. 

The NATIONAL’s readers will want to know more about Miss 
Lawler, for she is sure to play an important part in Washington 
life during the next four years. Our many readers in Michigan 
will be interested to know that Miss Lawler is a Wolverine. 
She was born near Lansing. She was “to fortune and to fame 
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MISS KATHLEEN LAWLER 
Social Secretary to Mrs. Harding 
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THE FIRST LADY OF THE LAND 


unknown” when the writer of this brief sketch formed her ac- 
quaintance. At that particular period in her life she descended 
upon the national capital, determined on its conquest. Her 
purpose has been achieved. 

Miss Lawler’s early contact with the life of Washington, her 
gradual and sure advancement in the esteem and confidence of 
its leading men and women is one of the interesting tales of the 
capital. 

It is not an exaggeration to say that there is no woman in 
the United States favorably known to more influential men and 
women than Miss Lawler. To be the trusted friend and aide of 
Senator Platt of Connecticut when that distinguished man 
was the leader of the United States Senate is proof of her 
ability. This experience, however, appears now to have been 
but the beginning of Miss Lawler’s public career. 

When others were pleading for the political rights of women. 
Miss Lawler was demonstrating the worthiness and ability of 
women in public life. There are those who profess to be 
greatly disturbed over the possible lowering of feminine stand- 
ards by reason of the contact of women with politics and poli- 
ticians. Miss Lawler is a living refutation of this fear. She 
is much in the society of fashionable and intellectual women and, 
true to her sex, she loves pretty clothes. She is an old- 
fashioned new woman. 

Miss Lawler is at her best when republican politics and poli- 
cies are under consideration. Then the floodgates are open 
and you feel yourself partaking of an intellectual feast. Surely 
you have already guessed that she is of Irish origin, and on an 
occasion like this you are given a swing all the way from Dublin 
to Killarney and from Cork to Belfast; or, as the Irish them- 
selves say, in one of their old poems, entitled ‘“Soggarth Aroon”’ : 


Through Ulster and Munster, Leicester and Connaught 
In a jiffy you will be all over them. 
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HERBERT C. HOOVER 

SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 
Residence, California. Mining engineer. Age 46. Born in 
West Branch, lowa. Graduate of Stanford University. Has 
had wide experience in mining enterprises in this and foreign 
countries. Chairman of the American Relief Committee, 
London, 1914-15; Relief in Belgium, 1915-18; U. S. Food 
Administrator, 1917-19; Near East Relief, 1920-21. Re- 
ceived high honors and decorations from foreign nations for 

war services 













Kathleen Lawler thinks with her head and feels with her 
heart. This to either man or woman connotes mental and 
moral equilibrium. Reason and sentiment are the wells from 
which she draws inspiration for her work. She has proven 
a faithful servant and has increased the talents that were 
given her. 










* * * * 


fg. many strenuous political battles in his native 
Mississippi, Ross A. Collins appears as a brand new 
Congressman ready for roll-call and real work.” Born in Collins- 
ville, Lauderdale County, Mississippi, he was educated in the 
public schools of Meridian, later graduating from the State 
University. .Returning to his home town to begin the practise 
of law, he hung out his shingle in the regular old-fashioned way, 
but with new ideas of things. 

It was in 1911 that he became candidate for Attorney- 
General and was elected over a formidable opposition. Here 
he developed qualities of a real leader. He has a habit of being 
elected. He kept his pledge to the people by giving his atten- 
tion particularly to the enforcement of the anti-trust laws of 
the State, in which endeavor he was remarkably successful in 





















































breaking up injurious combines operating to the detriment of 
the public interest. This service was rewarded by re-election 
without opposition in 1919. 

As a candidate for governor on a non-factional platform, he 
made a spirited and effective fight. On the expiration of his 
second term he became candidate for Congress and won out in a 
political battle. He is a Democrat tothe core, but is not party- 
blind when national interests are concerned. 

Mrs. Collins is prominent in the work of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, and takes a lively interest in her 
husband's political career. The work in Washington will be 
given all. the vigor characteristic of his public services as a 
state official of his native Mississippi. 








* * * * 


HEN Joseph Sherman Frelinghuysen entered the United 

- States Senate-in 1917 he became the friend of the new 
Senator from Ohio, Warren G. Harding. There's a sort of 
comradeship among new Senators that just grows. They chat 
together in the cloak 
room; they play to- 
gether on the golf 
links, and they just 
naturally like each 
other, and enjoy work 
and play in common. 
Senator Frelinghuy- 
sen was given execu- 
tive responsibilities 
early in life, and was 
chosen a member of 
the executive commit- 
tee of the Republican 
State Committee. It 
was logical that he 
should become a can- 
didate for the Senate 
of New Jersey in 1902, 
and, after a series of 
elections and re-elec- 
tions, he became presi- 
dent of the Senate’ and 
acting-Governor of 
New Jersey. A big, 
level-headed business 
man, with experience 
and tact, it was natural 
that he should be 
elected United States 
Senator in 1917. There 
was little to indicate 
at that time what the 
future held in stere for 
him, but he was ready 
for any responsibility. 
When the name of 
Warren G. Harding was mentioned in connection with the 
presidency, his senatorial friend, Joe Frelinghuysen, was an 
enthusisastic supporter. After the nomination at Chicago. 
it was a speech delivered by Senator Frelinghuysen that 
became the veritable basis of campaign addresses in 1920. 
It was a concise, and yet comprehensive presentation of the 
man, “Warren G. Harding,’ to the people, and the issues of 
the campaign. The speech was circulated by the millions. 
and thousands of young men, whose enthusiasm encouraged 
them to become speakers during the campaign, carried the 
address of Senator Frelinghuysen as their basic text-book. 
Many had a copy in their inside and hip pockets for ready 
reference. The facts were all there; and the address possessed 
a sort of an intimate “close-up” that appealed to the pictur- 
esque ideals of the young speakers. In many cases it 





JAMES J. DAVIS 
SECRETARY OF LAROR 
Residence, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. Age 


47. Born in Tredegar, Wales. Began 
work in the steel mills in Pittsburg when 
eleven years old. -Removed to Indiana in 
1893, and held city and county offices in 
that state. At an early age developed re- 
markable qualities of organization and 
leadership. Has been for many years a 
member of the Amalgamated Association 
of Iron and Steel Workers, and has always 
been active in labor union affairs. Was 
chosen in 1906 to reorganize the Loyal 
Order of Moose, of which he is now the 
active head 
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even supplanted the campaign text-book as a book of ready 
reference. 

Early in the campaign it was evident that Joe Frelinghuysen 
was a Close friend of -“Senator Harding, for Senator Harding 
and his wife visited him at his home in Raritan, New Jersey. 
for a breathing spell after the convention and reveled in the 
atmosphere of an American home redolent with tradition. The 
ancestor of Senator Frelinghuysen was Rev. Theodorus Jacobus 
Frelinghuysen, who came from Holland in 1720. He is the 
fourth member of this family of the long name to occupy a 
seat in the United States Senate. The Senator is a veteran of 
the Spanish-American war, and has been for many years 
president of the State Board of Agriculture. 

After the election it was natural that the President-elect and 
his wife should continue to enjoy the companionship of his col- 
league. Senator Frelinghuysen and his gracious wife joined 
the party on its trip to Téxas with other personal friends, 
where they enjoyed the hours of recreation together and con- 
tinued singing the songs “Avalon” and “Whispering,” and 
accompanied the President-elect te Panama. They were in- 
separable partners in shuffle board. As a member of the Mili- 
tary Committee, Senator Frelinghuysen investigated thor- 
oughly in person the military situation at the Isthmus.%, In 
the jungle, under the torrid tropical sun, he inspected the guns 
and the plan of defense. What was discussed by Senator 
Harding and his friend on this trip is not recorded, but when 
the Senator from New Jersey would score a 10-off in shuffle- 


WILL H. HAYES 
PcsTMASTER GENERAL 


Lawyer. Age 41. Born in Sullivan, Indiana, where he now resides. 
Graduate from Wabash Coliege. Prominent in county, state and na- 
tional politics during the last twenty years. Member of the.law firm 
of Hays & Hays. Bank director. Chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee since 1916. Has exceptional administrative abilities 


board, it was declared by the President-elect that he could 
not make him Secretary of the Treasury. What more charming 
picture can be presented of the comradeship of public men than 
to see Joseph Frelinghuysen talking to his friend Warren like 
a “Dutch uncle” when he scored on the 10-off? 

There is a wholesome humaneness about Joseph Freling- 
huysen. He knows how to listen, and he knows how to tell 
what he thinks. His speeches in the Senate are always worth 
while, because he has something to say and says it well. He 
seems to understand the varying subtle phases of each question 
of the hour, but, best of all, understands also the necessity of 
friendliness in getting things done. He is always there with 
the sturdy Dutch spirit and firm purpose to do things right. 
He presided at divine services on the Sunday aboard ship. 

Senator Frelinghuysen has a charming family, and Mrs. 
Frelinghuysen has long been recognized as one of the most 
popular members of the senatorial circle. She, like her women 
companions on the trip to Panama, seemed to understand 
instinctively and clearly public questions which she often heard 
discussed at the family home. Joseph Frelinghuysen is a leader 

Copyright, Harris & Ewing in public affairs, and the big, stalwart man, with wavy gray 
, HON. JOSEPH SHERMAN FRELINGHUYSEN hair. is popular with all his associates. He represents the 
United States Senator from New Jersey sterling ideals of his forebears, with all the quick and keen 
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Who has teen cffcred the post of Governor-General of the Philippires by President Harding 


presumption of perspicuity (that's a hard word to pronounce, 
but it tells a lot). While a Jerseyite to the manor torn for 
many generations, Senator Frelinghuysen is a close observer 
and a student of national affairs, and has not only the ability 
to furnish good material for campaign speeches, but gives in 
his discussion and interpretation of public affairs a viewpoint 
easily understood and appreciated by the people of the country. 
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FTER traveling through the district of Representative 
Burton Erwin Sweet of lowa, | understand how this 
active and energetic young congressman holds the regard of 
his constituents. He is a worker and represents the productive 
spirit of the Third District of lowa. 

His home at Waverly with its splendid herd of milch cows 
and cultured pastoral beauty indicates that he is also a great 
dirt farmer—a worker of the sod. In every nook and corner 
of the district | found, not only friends; but fighting friends, 
He does not seem to forget any of them in his congressional 
activities. 

He hails from the district that Speaker Henderson repre- 
sents, and where lived the late Senator William B. Allison, one 
of the stalwart statesmen of his time. The memory and tradi- 
tions of Allison still remain. There is a sturdy and genuine 
Americanism in this district that tolerates nothing but Simon- 
pure patriotism with home and schools as the bulwark of 
national power. 

This district produces food enough to supply a population 
many times the number of-people who live and work and play. 
They have their county fairs and their schools, churches, and 
movies, and live the ideal life of independence. They are a 
thinking, feeling and sturdy folk. Well may Burton Erwin 
Sweet be proud of his district, as the district is proud of him. 


ANDREW W. MELLON 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 
Born in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, where he still resides. Banker. Age 65 
Entered the banking business in 1874. Has been president of the Mellon 
National Bank since 1902. Active in industrial and financial develop- 
ments in his state. Trustee of University of Pennsylvania, and with his 
brother founded the Mellon Institute of Industrial Research. Is identified 
with many charitable and welfare organizations 
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President-elect and Mrs. Harding and party on the lawn of Governor Harding’s home at Balboa Heights 


With Harding at Panama 


OW. it seems like a dream viewed in the 
N perspective of reminiscence. The visit 

to Panama of Warren G. Harding, as 
President-elect of the United States, was the 
first move in the making of his administration, 
after the official call to service. Three weeks of 
pictures etched deep in memory, and the activi- 
ties of eighteen eventful November days is the 
heritage of those who were with him. It was 
not only what was viewed through the cyes, or 
even discussed in words, but the spirit of it all— 
care-free vacation days—yet permeated with 
first-hand information concerning one of the 
questions lying midway between national and 
international problems. There is a magic in 
happy memory that emphasizes impression 
which crystallized into conclusions. 

The days in Texas and on the border of Mexico 
proved a fitting overture to the tour which fol- 
lowed. Greeted first by balmy breezes, followed 
with stinging ‘‘Northers,” the climate in the Lone 
Star State ran the gamut of climatic possibilities. 
At the outset it was evident that Warren G. 
Harding, his own natural self; with head un- 
turned by the sweeping popular majority of 
seven million votes, continued in popular confi- 
dence. His campaign with the people came 
after, instead of before election. Meeting the 
people face to face revealed the sincerity of the 
man whom the electorate of the country instinc- 
tively, as well as intelligently—demanded for 
President. Within one week after election the 
people felt that no mistake had been made. 

The welcome given him at New Orleans and 
the appreciation of the people living at the 
veritable gate to Panama, indicated that he was 
to be, indeed, President of all the people of all 
sections of the United States, and the greetings 


By THE EDITOR 


of the throngs in the Crescent city were not mere 
expressions of formal hospitality, but an out- 
burst of confidence that had the spontaneity of 
real admiration. 

At the dinner given by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the response of the President-elect sug- 
gested a favorite son returning home. His salu- 
tations to Governor John M. Parker, Hon. 
Champ Clark, whom he named as the greatly 
beloved but “‘unsavable’’ Democrat, and Senator 
Joe Ransdell—ever keen for rivers and harbors 
development—suggested a family love feast more 
than a formal function. The National Band 
from the City of Mexico played a march named 
in honor of the President-elect. His word of 
appreciation to them carried a message to Mexico 
without the veneer of diplomatic persiflage. 
Although uttered in a strange tongue to them, 
it was understood, and the tear-dimmed eyes of 
the Mexicans reflected the hope of the millions 
at home for peace and a restoration of amicable 
relations in that revolution-rent land. It was 
more in the manner, gesture, and tone of voice 
than in the words spoken that his rally cry of 
“a forward march to peace’’ seemed almost 
dramatic in its effect. 

The people lined the streets to bid their guest 
“‘God-speed.”’ With a hearty smile Mrs. Harding 
shared the honors in the first acquaintance. 
The calliope on the excursion steamer at the 
wharf shrieked itself hoarse with national airs. 
Hundreds of vessels in the river were gay with 
bunting, with whistles shrieking a salute that 
resounded over the waters with soul-stirring 
effect. The tugs bobbed hither and thither, like 
faithful convoys, and followed the good ship 
Parismina of the United Fruit Company as if 
loath to leave and give the good-bye “‘toot.” 


The glorious sunset and setting of the scene all 
seemed to blend with the happy spirit of “A 
Perfect Day,” the title of the favorite song of 
Mrs. Harding, played by the band in leaving, 
as the ship glided along in the river, above the 
buildings and plantations across the levee. 

As the guests gathered for dinner, it seemed to 
typify the high purpose of the cause and the 
promise of better things on the administration 
of our national affairs. The first thing was 
observation and information, and note-books 
were opened with serious intent. The orchestra 
of Sam Koran from Washington began playing 
in the salon overhead. The reflection of the 
rising moon on the river seemed to bring out of 
its luring shadows fanciful romance of days gone 
by. At the great delta and across the bars, the 
good ship Parismina ploughed and dropped the 
pilots for a cruise of the Spanish Main—famous 
in song and story. There was just a tinge of 
sadness and thoughts of those at home when the 
last letter was passed along for the bag of the 
returning pilots—four in number—as_ they 
pushed away into the inky darkness. 

“The, next day,’’ as they say in the movies, 
there were not many at breakfast. The Spanish 
Main had conquered. Retirements were regis- 
tered one by one in the faces of passengers. One 
newspaper pilgrim announced sadly as he reached 
the top of the gangway, rushing for the rail: 

“‘Made a mistake. Ordered four-minute eggs.”’ 

Even the brace of mallard ducks, in gay 
plumage displayed on deck, was not an alluring 
picture for seaworn swains. One by one they 
came out as the weather moderated. The 
shuffle-board games began and the President- 
elect was soon counted a champion. He played 
just as he works, concentrating on getting a 
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Pacific Terminal of the Panama Canal, showing drydock and entrance basin from the bay 


plus-ten and shooting hard to avoid the minus. 
It was very evident that he played to score 
without any pyrotechnic exhibitions of ‘‘knock- 
ing’ the other fellow out or blocking the game. 
The score was what counted with him. When 
he first chose me as a partner, to represent the 
Press, against the Senatorial oligarchy, consist- 
ing of Senators Hale and Frelinghuysen, | got 
nervous and shot with ten off. The President- 
elect quoth— 

“Sad! Very sad, Joe!’ Then with a smile, 
puffing a Fatima, ‘‘I see that I cannot make you 
Secretary of the Treasury.’’ Here is where | 
lost that Cabinet position 

It could not be called a party of notables, but 
just folks, plainly having a jolly time together— 
including friends and neighbors from the home 
town. Dr. C. E. Sawyer, his physician and old 
friend, kept on reading the items of the Marion 
Daily Star for six days that were sent by wireless, 
with more eagerness than the regular dispatches 
On board there was Jesse Williams, Colonel 
Scobie and wife, Malcolm Jennings and wife, 
Colonel Craeger and wife of Texas, Senator 
Frelinghuysen and wife, Senator F. W. Hale 
of Maine without his wife—because he still 
remains a bachelor. It was altogether just a 
home-folks party. Everybody on board was soon 
acquainted. No visiting cards were used 

The gracious qualities of Mrs. Harding won 
new high favors every day with the passengers 
on board, because, first and last; like her distin- 
guished husband, she was just herself, putting 
aside all attempts to halo her with any other dis- 
tinction than that of being “‘the wife of Warren 
G. Harding.’’ There was not the slightest evi- 
dence of the “turning head” that comes with 
authority 

The first sight of land revealed the mountains 
of La Providencia Islands. How glorious they 
were bathed in the southern cross star gleams, 
tales of pirates and smuggling coming to mind 
The only diversion outside the boundary of the 
ship was building castles in the clouds. Here 
was the Swiss Alps—here the plains. The tropi- 
cal moon seemed to grow more brilliant as the 
prow of the boat pushed on to the south. Every 
nook and cranny of the vessel was explored by 
the inquisitive and restless travelers. Walking, 
reading, or playing games, but always “doing 
something,”” seems to be characteristic of Ameri- 
cans.aboard ship. All good intentions to write 


and study go awry as the hours drift by. The 
President-elect bravely sauntered forth with 
books on Panama barricading his steamer chair 
—but no use. 

The dinner given to Captain Holmes was a fit- 
ting climax of a happy voyage. Méerriment pre- 
vailed that night, for the sea was smooth. The 
Captain slowed down the ship, but other events 
moved swiftly. Clad in caps of varied hues, armed 
with horns and balloons and weapons of percus- 
sion, the President-elect and future ‘“‘First Lady 
of the Land” joined in the spirit of playtime. 
Everybody seemed to have grown young again, 
and vied with each other in making a noise and 
giving expression to the jollity of the occasion. 
The health of Captain Holmes was proposed by 
the President-elect, but the Captain insisted that 
first came the health of the future President of 
the United States. The dinner was a triumph 
of epicurean art, for was not Mr. E. R. Grabow, 
the passenger traffic manager of the United Fruit 
Company, a member of the party? If there 
was a single detail missing in the tour, it has never 
been discovered. Mr. Grabow knows the tropics, 


* Parismina. 


but best of all he knows what people want in 
traveling in the torrid zone. ‘All hail Grabow” 
was the song often sung by all the guests. There 
never was a ship provided with more goog 
things to eat than the passengers found on the 
It was one time in our young lives 
that we all felt like the boy at the Christmas 
dinner—sorry we did not have more capacity. 

What a floodtide of memories it awakened of 
two previous trips to the Canal Zone when 
“by the dawn’s early light,” we caught sight of 
the low shore line at Cristobal. A fleet of air. 
ships, buzzing like monster darning-needles, 
were holding steady in battle formation, making 
the droning in the air a cheery welcome. There 
was the flag of the country held aloft, with the 
sun rising ahead where rolls the Pacific! jj 
the world seemed turned awry for the moment, 
for the sun was to set in the Atlantic. The wire. 
less towers and great cranes of the coal dock 
and gigantic piers marked the spot where in the 
cesspools of stagnant water once stood the dilapi- 
dated buildings and shacks of Colon. Along- 
side came the submarines, diving now and then 
as if in sportful glee of welcome. They seemed 
like a flock of happy birds and seadogs there to 
welcome the President-elect and his wife. 

On the right, five miles from the great break- 
water, were the great locks of Gatun, looking 
up beyond the mouth of the Chagres River On 
the decks of the launches alongside were Ameri- 
can girls in sweaters of various hues. Visions 
of the ’49’ers crossing the Isthmus and the work- 
ers on the tragic De Lessep’s enterprise came to 
mind, revealing achievement rather than dreams, 
One could not help feeling proud of the American 
genius that had made all this possible. The 
greatest industrial undertaking directed by the 
army and navy of a nation is presented in the 
work at Panama as an answer to the challenge 
that armies and navies only achieve things in 
warfare and through bloodshed. Senator Fred 
W. Hale took off his hat and cheered all to him- 
self. 


The bands were playing and the cheers of the 
Zone Americans and Panamanians greeted the 
President-elect. There was no formal cere- 
mony, but just a welcome to folks from home 
The school children, in military formation, filled 
the streets, and brought their flowers for Mrs 
Harding. How gracious she seemed, not in the 
fore rank, but following along in the footsteps 
of her husband, responding to the hearty and 
simple actions of the people who revered the 
flag and all it represents. An imaginary line 


marks the boundary between the republic of 
Panama and the strip of land, ten miles wide, 
and covering the lake of one hundred and sixty- 
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Hotel Washington at Cristobal 
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seven square miles, which represents the ‘‘Zone.” 
The new-made land, clean streets and shops 
indicate that the business spirit of Colon and 
Cristobal is imbued with the same thoughts and 
purposes that built the Canal. 

In the stately Hotel Washington on the shores 
of the sea, the voyagers found a restful retreat. 
The greensward in front, touching the very waves 
of the Atlantic, with palm trees towering about, 
made it seem like a veritable fairyland. The 
statue of Columbus, presented by the late Em- 
press Eugenie, was now turned about, looking 
out at sea toward the west, on the shores of the 
Atlantic. tm. 

It was not long before the musicians of the 
President-elect orchestra, playing ‘‘Whispering,”’ 
“Avalon,” and the latest hits from Broadway, 
started the tingling toes of tango on the ballroom 
floor. They were just hungry to hear American 
jazz celebrating the welcome of the President- 
elect with song. But, first of all, they just 
wanted to grasp the hand of Mr. Harding and 
look into his face and say ‘‘Hello.”” It was all 
so informal that it was difficult to distinguish, 
even with an array of glowing badges, who was 
who. One thing was certain, every one was an 
American that day—Panamanians, British, and 
all the representatives of foreign nations were 
gayly adorned with the red, white and blue. 
Later the President-elect’s party was dashing 
for the commissary for white suits and Panama 
hats, and preparing for a tropical time—a hot 
time in the old town as well. There was no 
program, but everything started spontaneously 
and never seemed to stop night or day. How 
Warren G. Harding stood the physical strain 
of it all was the marvel. He fulfilled the ideals 
they had pictured of how a real President should 
look and act. Whether in his bathrobe, ready 
for a dip, or in golf suit ready for a foursome, or 
riding in a “‘cabarra’’ with a jangling bell drawn 
by a rabbit-like horse—the eyes of Panama were 
fixed on Warren G. Harding with admiring 
appreciation. 

Every minute of time was measured. A 
printed proclamation entitled ‘‘El Pueblo Colon- 
ense al Senador Warren G. Harding,”’ printed in 
Spanish, was placed in the hands of the party 
wearing red badges. Some pretended to read, 
but few understood. 

The trip through lock, channel and lake 
in the United States mine-planter Graham pro- 
vided Warren G. Harding with his first sur- 
vey of the great Panama canal. With bands 
playing a welcome salute, the ship glided up 
to the Gatun Locks through the huge gates 
swung wide open. Here the Panama offi- 
cials appropriately welcomed the distinguished 














U. S. Transport “‘Northern Pacific’? approaching Cuaracha Slide, en route from New York 


guest with much ceremony. The “electric 
mules”’ or trolley cars on either side of the lock 
pulled the vessel through the successive three 
locks. Ascending eighty-five feet over the 
bubbling waters in the locks, the mine-sweeper 
seemed to move like anaeroplane. At the control 
station a single button governed the waters of 
the Atlantic and Pacific, as they mingled with a 
rush in the great tunnel eighteen feet in diameter, 
to float the commerce passing from ocean to 
ocean. The little signal lights winked their 
approval as a tiny model indicated just the exact 
moment of the opening and closing of the 
gates. The triumph of engineering and mechani- 
cal genius here revealed was inspected with 
almost breathless awe. Automatically the rail- 
ings on the sides of the gates would rise and 
disappear as the locks opened and closed. It 
all seemed so human as to be uncanny. An 
operator remarked, ‘‘Scarcely a screw or rivet 
was changed from the original plan. The darn 





U. S. Transport ‘‘Northern Pacific’ in Gatun Locks, showing the water boiling up as it 
enters the the locks 


thing is as accident-proof as human mind could 
conceive.” 

At Gatun there was a game of golf on what 
are facetiously called ‘the eight-million-dollar 
golf links’ (which included the cost of the Gatun 
Locks). Here Warren G. Harding ‘‘bushed”’ 
them all in a game under the topical sun. Some 
balls were lost in the lake and there were wits 
present who insisted that this caused the overflow 
in the lake on the spillway. The walk over the 
Gatun links revealed a pastoral scene with cows 
grazing and sheep munching, while nearby were 
tarpor fishing and disporting schools of sharks, 
as if to lend variety to the view. 

That sail across the Gatun Lake, covering 
an area of one hundred and sixty-seven square 
miles, underneath which lies buried the roaring 
waters of the Chagres River and many little 
villages, recalled to us ‘‘veterans”’ that first trip 
to the Isthmus in 1906 when we trod the prism 
of the Canal under an umbrella. 

There was no happier man on the reception 
committee than “Matty Nolan,’”’ who had pro- 
vided the decorations of his city and the famous 
“Welcome” sign which greeted the President- 
elect as he entered Colon and Cristobal. It 
read: ‘‘Welcome to Panama, Welcome to your 
fellow-citizens who are keeping the Canal going, 
and may your visit be a happy one, so that you 
may return to the motherland refreshed.” 

The Banda Replicana, in gay uniforms, played 
stirring national airs, not forgetting the refrain 
of ‘‘Whispering” and ‘‘Avalon.” 

In the cruise across the lake many steamers 
were seen plying to and fro, revealing why the 
revenue of the Canal was reaching a million 
dollars a month. The flag of the Peruvian line, 
which had taken over German steamships, indi- 
cated renewed activities of commerce on the 
western coast of South America. Mr. Harding 
stood on the bridge deeply absorbed in thought 
and making frequent inquiries. Even with tropi- 
cal rains the umbrellas were cast aside, for all 
were there to “‘see.”’ 

The spillway is a miniature canyon. It first 
appeared with great brown walls, and the little 
streams trickling down between the great col- 
umns made it seem like a silent ancient temple. 
On the banks were the little sensitive plants. 
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Miraflores Locks—showing Miraflores Lake and Pedro Miguel Locks in the distance 


When the little leaves were touched, they closed 
up. It all seemed so quiet and restful, looking 
out over the old line of the French canal following 
the Chagres River. The bridge beneath, arching 
the rocky dry bed of the river, recalled summer 
scenes in New England. Thenpresto! A button 
was touched and the waters rushed forth like a 
roaring Niagara. Only two of the gates were 
open, but the silvery foam, rising a hundred feet 
in the air, with the tropical sun playing upon it, 
made a scene of prismatic beauty in noonday 
glory. Each one of the gates’ released twelve 
and a half thousand feet of water every second. 
The dry bed of the river was soon a roaring 
torrent below. What would it have been if all 
seven gates were open? 

Stretching out like a silver sheet dotted with 
green, the lake recalled a scene of the Thousand 
Islands. The submerged trees in the tropical 
forest were dying hard. Their branches were 
filled with beautiful orchids, probably the most 
extensive and elaborate orchid display in the 
world. As the mine-planter entered the famous 
Culebra Cut, scenes of the Hudson rose to mind. 
Gold Hill loomed up like old Storm King. The 
hydraulic dredges were still at the work of “‘re- 
moving mountains’’—with something more than 
faith, They were simply washing the hills 
away—turning on the hose. The slides come 
up from the bottom because of the pressure of 
the mountain, and the flotilla of dredges were on 
duty where the slides had occurred that closed 
the Canal from February to June one year. 
The slide was so complete that pedestrians walked 
across the Canal. The dredges and everything 
that had a whistle saluted along the route, and 
the men cheered lustily as the U. S. S. Graham 
swept on through to Pedro Miguel. Here the 
school children greeted Mr. and Mrs. Harding 
and showered them with flowers. The rain was 
falling, but that did not deter the little ones, 
clad in their paper garments of vari-colored hues. 
Nothing could dampen the lusty spirit of the 
American children on the Zone. Through this 
avenue of young Americans, Mrs. Harding 
seemed to greet each one. One little tot who 
was continually falling down to get her bouquet 
to Mrs. Harding was helped over the trouble- 
some bumps and given a hearty kiss and hug for 
her persistence. 

Arriving at Balboa Heights, the formal and 
official ceremonies began. Here is the ‘‘model 
city’—with an Administration Building that 


looks like a state capitol. The reception and 
the speech by Mr. Harding from the balcony 
brought him close to the people. Governor and 
Mrs. Chester Harding entertained at the Execu- 
tive Mansion, located in a beautiful palm- 
crested nook. The American Minister, Mr. 
W. E. Price, was there to give official greeting. 
The guests rode in the landau of President 
Belisario Porras. Here, again, on Santa Anna 
Plaza children from every school in Panama 
greeted Mr. Harding with waving flags. All 
business was at a standstill. President Porras, 
who had known Senator Harding in Washington, 
gave him a hearty personal greeting. 

At the President’s dinner the Americans were 
entertained with all the Castilian gentility of 
South American traditions. There was a dia- 
gram indicating the place of each guest. The 
Union Club is located on the banks of Panama 
Bay and the visions from the balcony, with the 
witchery of moonlight and the entrancing music, 
made it seem like a scene in fairyland. Then 
one began to understand why the early Spanish 
explorers were fascinated with this region of 
the New World. 

There were speeches, surcharged with the 
spirit of amity and good-will. It was one of the 
first formal functions attended by Senator 
Harding after his election. As Mrs. Harding 
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drove away in the President’s carriage in the soft 
moonlight suffused with the gentle mist from the 
Pacific, she said, ‘‘It seemed like a scene from 
Cinderella.” As the horses’ hoofs clattered over 
the ancient pavements of Panama, everything 
was redolent with the traditions of centuries 
past, when the sturdy Spaniards were bringing 
back the wealth of the Incas. from South America. 
“Best of all,” Mrs. Harding added, “I had my 
Prince Charming with me and the beautify 
dreams of girlhood days were realized in this 
one real picture.” 

Everybody on the Isthmus soon agreed that 
Warren G. Harding was a real fellow. He had 
invitations from all the civic organizations on 
the Isthmus. He seemed to belong to every 
one—more than that, he seemed to be a real ac- 
tive member. He attended the meeting of the 
Loyal Order of Moose and entered Ancon Lodge 
at nine o’clock, just as the services were being 
said for the children of Mooseheart. The great 
throng arose as the President entered and sang 
‘My Country, ’Tis of Thee.’ 

It was my thrilling experience to speak in the 
National Theater and hear American songs and 
cheers mingled with Panamanian bravos. An 
entertainment was given in which an original 
local play was presented, including Miss Grant- 
bury in the cast. She danced with the Prince 
of Wales when he landed, on his passage through 
the Canal. Thereby hangs a romance! The 
Prince overlooked the real society girls of the 
Diplomatic Corps and danced with the little 
girl in peacock blue, the daughter of a boiler- 
maker in Balboa. She was the chosen partner 
for dance after dance, much to the disgust of the 
society queens. The event shook. the social 
foundations, but Miss Grantbury was the popvu- 
lar heroine of the hour. The Prince gave her a 
luncheon on board the battleship to prove his 
admiration for the little American lass, then 
sailed on to another port in the H. M. S. dread- 
nought Renown, which passed on through the 
Canal on a trip around the world. 

Thanksgiving Day on the Isthmus was ob- 
served in good old American style. Senator 
Harding enjoyed the turkey that was sent him 
aboard ship by the Camp Fire Girls of Texas. 
There were mince pies and pumpkin pies and real 
cranberry sauce. The dinner given by General 
Kennedy at Quarry Heights brought back memo- 
ries of the notable administration of General 
Clarence R. Edwards when in command of the 
military forces on the Canal Zone prior to the 
war. He built this house on the Heights, which 
was the scene of many sociable gatherings and 
did much to bring about an amicable under- 
standing between the Americans and Panaman- 
ians. The great porch was a veritable assembly 
place where people met face to face and under- 
stood each other. 

Fort Amador and the army and navy posts 
















































General view of piers at Cristobal Terminal 
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about Panama were inspected. The Panama 
side of the canal off the Taboga Islands is a scene 
of inspiring beauty, but the boats push on through 
direct to Colon—the Chicago or commercial cen- 
ter of the Isthmus, called the gold city, while 
Panama is the silver side. The bimetallic ques- 
tion is not yet settled in Panama, for the rivalry 
is spirited. Some of the party returned to Colon, 
forty-seven miles away, in an aeroplane in a 
Y @ driving rain. Others took the train. The scene 
at night approaching the locks suggests Coney 
Island or Luna Park, radiant with white pillars 
surmounted by electric lights, and little light- 
houses along the banks. The army post at 
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: Cristobal, which Poultney Bigelow described as 
"3. mud wallow, had blossomed into scenes of 
¥ J tropical splendor that rivaled Palm Beach in 
~ & its palmiest days. No wonder the army and 
z the navy boys love Panama. The development 


of the airplane service both in army and navy 
8 § has continued vigorously since the war. In the 
hangar was the little yellow hornet that made 


% & the trip to Jamaica and at Coco-solo (not Coca- 
Cola). Mrs. Harding made a flight in a hydro- 
€ 3 plane, while her distinguished husband was 
d pushing his way through the jungle with Senator 
r Frelinghuysen and Senator Hale, inspecting the 
a" I fortifications, at which one newspaperman was 
© | heard to exclaim: “We found guns that wouldn’t 
r shoot, but these will soon be ready for real 
“ business.” 
*s Then came the “shopping day.’ Here is 
le where the Chinese merchants had the inside 


track, for Yang Tu Fang “had the goods.” It 
was kimonos, beads, and silk for the absent wives, 
he and Panama hats, of course, made in Ecuador 
were in demand. 

Tariffs were studied here with lightning cal- 
culation, for the shopping expeditions of the 
ladies in the party were, in every sense, inter- 


is 
national events. 
en 
d * * * 
1 - 
he Returning to Colon, Mine Host Johnson at 


the Washington Hotel had everything in readi- 
b- @ ness for the farewell banquet given by the busi- 





or @ ness men of Colon. The address to the people . 
im & assembled on the banks of the Atlantic where pees 8. an ee 
as. § De Lesseps landed with his dreams of a canal The S. S. “Parismina’’ at the dock in New Orleans 


eal § Seemed to bring Senator Harding very close to 
ral ¥ the people. They insisted on a greeting and 
no- § talk everywhere he turned. Under the direction 
ral @ of Governor Arcia, and with decorations by Matty 
-he § Nolan the dinner seemed like a live Chamber 
the @ of Commerce gathering, with all the zip of Kansas 
ich @ City 

nd Don Ruben Arcia, the chief executive of the 
ler- | Province of Colon, has the energy and activity 
an- § Of a hustler. He looks like Napoleon, with his 
bly § forelock lying lightly on his intellectual brow. 
ler-@ A soup that seemingly contained everything 
that grows on the Isthmus was a good starter 
sts @ for the guests present at the Panamanian lunch. 
Cocoanut milk and all the popular native dishes 
wat followed in succession, constituting a feast at 
© 8 the Strangers’ Club that did credit to the memory 
ee of Balboa, and Governor Arcia’s speech was a 
rousing address. 

The Washington Hotel is not located on the 
Canal Zone, and there was a guest who held up 
a Lone Tree cocktail flavored with Bicardy, and 
remarked, “This, my boy, is a cocktail which 
was known to your ancestors at every banquet 
"Sh board. Now we keep them in museums as 
 @ relics of a long ago.” 

Everyone had to take a dip in the pool on the 
banks of the Atlantic. It rather startled you 
to see signs everywhere, ‘“‘Don’t expectorate in 
the water.” All this, remember, amid a scene 
of beauty that had blossomed on the cesspools 
of Colon. 

The tall rows of cocoanut trees in the park 
and the proximity of palace and darkened cav- 
erns called homes indicated the past and present. 
An invisible line marks the great wall between 
prohibition and license—a monument to the 
Eighteenth Amendment. Culebra Station on the Panama Railroad 
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Blast in the dyke at Matachin—the first meeting of the waters of the 
Atlantic and Pacific Cceans 
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Banana plantation in Panama 
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There were busy times getting the shopping 
souvenirs stored away ready for the return Voy- 
age on the Pastores, but the arrangements by 
Mr. E. R. Grabow of the United Fruit Company 
were so perfect from start to finish that there 
was nothing left undone. The superb service 
called forth the hearty commendation of Mr. and 
Mrs. Harding and all members of the party, 
who on this trip had a glimpse of the great work 
of the United Fruit Company in developing and 
maintaining commercial relations with Centra] 
American countries. The Pastores was the first 
American transport to carry fighting troops to 
France. She was a spick and span “Biltmore 
Hotel”’ afloat, a most welcome and comfortable 
home on the sea. 

The “‘goodbye”’ given Mr. and Mrs. Harding 
by the Panamanians reflected the deep and sin- 
cere affection of the people for Warren G. Hard- 
ing. It was the hottest weather known in Pan- 
ama in years, as it was the “‘worst storm’’ ever 
known in Texas when the party were there, but 
after all every moment of time spent on the trip 
was enjoyed. 

The rough seas on the voyage to Jamaica did 
not disturb the arrangements of Impresario 
Grabow, with his moving picture attractions and 
dances on deck. Despite the high seas, the 
games of shuffle-board continued with a high 
score. The afternoon concerts and the discus- 
sion of national and international affairs came 
thick and fast, but never a word as to prospec- 
tive members of the Cabinet. There was a chat 
standing by the rail with the newspaper men on 
occasions when counsel was sought. 

The Senator’s views on free tolls were not popvu- 
lar among the workers on the Zone, who had 
a feeling that it would cut down the revenues 
and the force, but this was faith in his sincerity 
and sense of justice. The reports indicate that 
over $2,000,000 had been collected in excess of 
expenditures, with twenty-five per cent of the 
traffic between United States and South America 
and fourteen per cent between the Atlantic 
Coast of the United States and the Orient. The 
total receipts for tolls and other revenues 
amounted to nearly $9,000,000, and two thousand 
seven hundred and forty-five vessels passed 
through the Canal in one year. It required the 
removal of nearly a million yards of material to 
keep the Canal open, but that is now an incident 
with*’everything in running order. 

* - * 


Landing at Kingston, Jamaica, the first recep- 
tion to a President-elect ever given on foreign 
soil made it an event of international intent. 
A tropical breakfast was provided at the Myrtle 
Bank Hotel by Mine Host Grabow, who planned 
the itinerary. The motor trip was made across 
the island, stopping for luncheon on the banks 
of the Wag-water River, at the beautiful Castle- 
ton Gardens. Here every species of palms and 
trees growing in the tropics was viewed. The 
drive over the wonderful winding mountain 
roads, eighty miles, amid picturesque scenery 
with sugar-cane fields, climbing the steep incline, 
with picturesque little thatched homes dotting 
every corner, was an inspiring relief from the 
days. at sea. His Excellency and Lady Probyn 
entertained Mr. and Mrs. Harding at the King’s 
House. Mr. Harding was given the famous good- 
luck nut, as a souvenir, with an appropriate 
inscription. 

Through the mist, over mountain sides and 
in the valleys, the Jamaicans greeted the caravan 
of motor cars with smiles and salutes with their 
machetes. The one thing that concerned the 
guests was that neither the machetes nor the 
motors skid. 

Arriving at Port Antonio, the hospitable doors 
of the Titchfield Hotel were thrown open. Under 
a bower of palms in this beautiful location, the 
guests lingered long to look upon the lights 
twinkling in the harbor. Loath to leave, they 
passed under a special arbor of palm trees to 
embark for the U. S. A. 
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As the boat passed the Island of San Salvador, 
where Columbus first landed, there was a salute 
in honor of the discoverer of America, and every- 
body thought of 1492, and remembered itjbetter 
than a telephone number. Then came the 
pitch and roll around Cape Hatteras, but even 
that made no difference with the shuffle board, 
although it interfered with the equilibrium of 
the piano player, but the little old talking 
machine did valiant service that it still might be 
“on with the dance.” 

Entering Hampton Roads, the greeting from 
the airplanes and hydroplanes and “blimps” 
was an impressive contrast to the days when the 
little Monitor sailed valiantly into Hampton 
Roads. The newspapers dropped on _ board 
seemed white messengers of cheer, -although the 
wireless had been in almost constant use every 
hour of the voyage. The battleship Tennessee 
dipped her colors as she passed with Secretary 
of State Colby on board, starting on his South 
American cruise. Citizens of Newport News 
and President Ferguson of the Newport News 
Shipbuilding Company showed President-elect 
Harding a great array of battleships and battle 
cruisers under construction—an addition to our 
present naval strength. 

It was all a fitting climax of the cruise to 
Panama. Senator Harding’s speech was a ring- 
ing call for a strong navy and development of 
the merchant marine. He spoke in the taber- 
nacle where Billy Sunday had held forte, and 
the greeting given him by the southern people 
in Norfolk had the same heartiness as that given 
him at New Orleans. _ The keynote of the occa- 
sion was that here was a man who would be 
President of the United States. It was the last 
day of a three weeks’ vacation and a three- 
thousand-mile cruise away from home. In all 
these busy days Warren Harding insisted that 
at}no™time during the trip had he felt he was 
outside the inspiring and broadly enveloping 
spirit of {America. 

During his visit to the army and navy base 
Mr. Harding personally greeted sixteen thousand 














Gaitum Spiliuay Dam —opening of seven gates 


navy boys after they had completed their exer- 
cises to the strains of inspiring music and song. 
The colors were lowered at sunset, presenting a 
picture of young American manhood in a way 
that cannot be forgotten. On board a destroyer 
the party visited the navy yards and looked over 
other great ships under course of construction. 
From start to finish, the tour was one of informa- 
tion such as a President might desire to have at 





Pacific Fleet passing through the Canal 


first hand concerning the activities of a great 
nation. With the instinct of a newspaperman, 
and his training in public service, he made every 
minute count in gathering impressions that will 
have an influence in giving the United States 
an executive-whg knows, understands, and re- 
flects the spirit of the average American citizen 
in all his doings. 

The tour ended on Saturday night. On 
Sunday Mr. Harding responded to the call of a 
blind brother of the Elks in an address at Bed- 
ford. Filled with the spirit of peace and reflect- 
ing the alchemy of love and brotherhood, it 
seemed to foreshadow an administration of good- 
nature, kindly understanding, free from the 
strident ego, bitterness, and suspicion that seemed 
to prevail all over the country in the reaction 
after the war. 

That Captain’s dinner on the Pastores was a 
climatic carnival. The menus were triumphs 
of art. With the perspiration dripping from 
his face, Warren Harding in a stuffy cabin 
autographed mementos for everyone on board. 
Here was reflected the good-natured, kindly 
service he is always ready to give. The personnel 
of the party represented just the average Ameri- 
can folks. There was no adulation of master 
minds for people loving and living in public 
glare. 

* * * 


Warren Harding had his desire fulfilled. He 
made his honeymoon trip as President-elect, 
with just folks, the ‘‘plain people,” as Lincoln 
loved to call them. There was not a member of 
his party who did not feel the close ties of fellow- 
ship that make life sweeter, which will make the 
fame and name of Warren G. Harding as a man 
in the full and unmeasured sense of the word. 
This distinction will endure longer even than the 
official honor that came to him in a majority of 
seven million votes when elected President of 
the United States. 
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The Story of an Office that Sought the 
Man—in Motor Boats 


How James Jackson Became State Treasurer of Massachusetts 


IF you were a man who had never taken a practical . 


interest in politics—had never even thought of 
running for any office: if you were taking a quiet 
little week-end cruise; if suddenly a motorboat 
appeared, puffing and panting frantically in the 
offing, and if you learned later that other motor-boats, north, 
south, east and west were on the verge of nervous prostration 
in efforts to locate you—and if the purpose of this pursuit was 
to prevail on you to enter the primary struggle for the nom- 
ination for State Treasurer, what would you think and do? 

If you were a red-blooded man with a keen sense of humor, 
you would enjoy the picturesqueness of the situation and the 
humor of it as James Jackson did. You would say, as he did, 
“Gentlemen, if the people think I can serve them, | am willing 
to accept 

This scene took place on a Saturday afternoon. Mr. Jackson 
gave up his little week-end cruise. The next day an appeal 
appeared in the papers signed by representative citizens of the 
Commonwealth urging Mr. Jackson to enter the fight. Mon- 
day morning he formally accepted. Almost immediately his 
opponent—who held the office of State Treasurer—resigned. 
The Governor appointed Mr. Jackson to the office for the 
interim. Mr. Jackson was nominated in the primaries in an 
exciting ‘sticker’ campaign and was triumphantly elected. 

Such, in brief, is the story of how James Jackson became 
State Treasurer of Massachusetts. The story is significant 
for at least two reasons: first, as showing that the people will 
always get the right man in office if they are only sufficiently 
aroused; and, second, that no man can escape deserved honors. 

As | sat chatting with Mr. Jackson in the Treasurer's office 
at the State House, | was reminded of the time when I was 
publicity man for the Red Cross, and Mr. Jackson was manager 
of the New England division. It was during the war, and the 
personnel was very large. We occupied an entire office building. 
But the permeating influence of Mr. Jackson was felt by every- 
body, down to the very humblest. I sensed Mr. Jackson's 
personality before | met the man, saw how he inspired affection 
and loyal service from everyone. 

He used to come into our office late afternoons, puffing his 
black Italian brier pipe, to talk things over. . He was seen in 
action at conferences of department heads. What kindliness 
and tact, how fore-seeing and how far-seeing! How modest 
and open-minded! When he had determined on his course, 
what force and speed! Davy Crockett’s miotto, ‘Be sure you re 
right, then go ahead!’ is Mr. Jackson's. And when he’s sure 
he's right, he goes ahead full steam. 

James Jackson comes from an old New England family. His 
great-great-grandfather, Jonathan Jackson, settled in Newbury- 
port. He was a delegate to the first Continental Congress and 
was Massachusetts State Treasurer and Receiver General from 
1802 to 1806, so that State Treasuryships might be said to run 
in the family. Jonathan Jackson's portrait, along with por- 
traits of other officials, is on the wall of the Treasurer's office. 
I remarked how pleasant it must be to have his ancestor looking 
down at him from the wall, and Mr. Jackson answered with 
characteristic modesty, “I didn't even know it was there until 
a few days ago.” 

James Jackson, Mr. Jackson's great grandfather, was a famous 


JAMES JACKSON 


State Treasurer of Massachusetts 


physician, and one of the first physicians at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital. His grandfather, Francis, was interested 
in iron mines in New York State, and later was an architect 
in Boston. Mr. Jackson's father,-also named James, at sixteen 
years of age, attempted to run away to the Civil War. He was 
prevented and went to China in the employ of the famous 
trading firm of Russell & Company. Coming back to Boston. 
he was given a position with Lee, Higginson & Company, be- 
ginning at the -ottom of the ladder, for the family fortunes had 
become depleted. Mr. Jackson became a partner in the firm 


and was an entirely self-made man. (Continued on page 502) 
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Our World Situation 


How America stands in relation to the social and industrial 
re-habilitation of war-ridden Europe 


By PETER MACQUEEN 


E world is face to face today with the most terrific 

problems that have ever confronted the human race. 

The greatest and most disastrous war in history has 

been fought, and the end is not yet. A portion of 

the world lies in desolation and in ruins; hunger and 
famine stalks abroad. Men have even rebelled against work. 
Nearly every country except our own is bankrupt, and our very 
wealth may be a vital injury to us. Our opportunity is great: 
our risk is also great. We must stand by the careening and 
rocking ships of states and nations. We have become the 
crest on the tidal wave of destiny. We are the strong man 
among the nations, and the strong man never has the right to 
run away. 

The new administration has many problems to meet. That 
splendid and unassuming man who takes the presidential chair 
on March 4 will have to face such questions as no man ever 
faced before in all the tides of Time. How shall we treat the 
Bolshevists in Russia and in our own country? How shall 
we educate twenty million people who can neither read nor 
write, living under our flag? How shall we reduce the high 
cost of living and the cost of high living? How shall we con- 
duct the expenses of our Government? How shall we arrange 
our very important foreign affairs? How shall we meet the 
demands of labor and capital, and give and guarantee equal 
justice to each and all? These are only the edges and the 
fringes of the problems we must confront as we enter the years 
of a new administration. 

First, there is the question of a peace with Germany. The 
Treaty of Versailles is proving not quite satisfactory. For 
one thing, the reparations that Germany must make have 
not been made definite. The Germans can pay a big indem- 
nity, and they should be made to do so. But their liabilities 
should be made clear and distinct to them. Then France 
should be given adequate guarantees of protection from an- 
other German invasion. The only powers who can do that 
are Britain and America. If the Anglo-Saxons do not give 
this guarantee, then France will hold the Rhine indefinitely, 
and the Franco-German war will go on into the years and 
generations yet to come. Also this will make certain another 
world war, in which by reason of our growing-world interests, 
we will be forced to play the leading part. We should, there- 
fore, write our peace with Germany in such a way that Ger- 
many will be able to return to normal productivity, and at 
the same time will not ever be able to return as a military 
power. We should try to induce France to reduce her army 
and come to some friendly arrangement with Germany that 
would build up trade between the two countries, and remove 
causes of further future wars. 

If France were given to understand that she must not go 
beyond the frontiers of Alsace-Lorraine, and Germany were 
given to understand that any attack on France would be, 
ipso facto, a declaration of war upon both England and Amer- 
ica, the ambitions of politicians in both countries would be 
nipped in the bud. We must watch that there shall be no 
possibility of Germany making a war of revenge. It has been 
proved that the Germans cannot be trusted with the weapons 
of war. Our safety and world safety depend upon a disarmed 
Germany. And | think that if France and Germany ever 


lived together for one whole generation without threatening 
one another, they would not only be friendly, but they would 
both become rich and powerful commercial nations, and would 
both add an immense heritage to the world’s art and literature 
and music and real culture. 

And this brings me to the second great national question, 
viz.: Our relation to the reduction of armaments and a general 
world understanding and harmony. And I venture to say 
that no real universal peace can ever be made unless Great 
Britain and America can reach a thorough agreement and 
accord. This should not be difficult. Inasmuch as by far the 
greatest number of the American people are of Scottish and 
English descent, they ought by common consent to join each 
other in kindliness and brotherhood. The census gives the 
number of white people in the United States as ninety-five mil- 
lion, of whom fifty-five million are of Scottish and English 
ancestors. We have a common language, law, and literature. 
But we are undoubtedly, however, the two great world com- 
petitors in the markets of today. This, of course, makes a 
rapprochement on world questions much more difficult than it 
at first seems. At the present time we are financially bound 
to Britain as being her largest creditor. The financiers of the 
two nations should be able to settle the credits. We know that 
England has tremendous resources to pay her bills. A little 
moderation on each side ought to make money matters come 
out right. 

* * * * 


We will be rivals on the sea and competitors on the land 
with the British; but inasmuch as the two governments are 
peaceable, practical, and cornmercial, there should be no need 
of great navies on either side, and except Japan, the world has 
no other formidable navies. Japan claims that in the matter 
of armaments she will be guided entirely by the Anglo-Saxons. 
Our problem, therefore, of vast expenditure for war purposes 
seems at the moment capable of an honorable solution. 

Our friendship with Britain is unhappily marred from time 
to time by the agitation of foreign groups of people in this coun- 
try whose homeland may have cause of controversy with 
England on the other side. The strong common sense of our 
citizens here and of our Government should both be brought 
to bear down with absolute disapproval upon all such selfish 
attempts to embroil us with foreign friendly nations. If the 
United States undertook to interfere in the private affairs of 
every country from which she draws her virile blood she would 
require to have an army, navy and treasury in every land of 
Europe from Cape Clear to Siberia. 1, myself, am a natural- 
ized citizen, and one of the most important things we ought 
to understand as naturalized citizens is this—that America has 
given us a home, a career, and the rights enjoyed by all her 
other citizens; but nowhere and at no time has America ever 
agreed to settle for us at her expense the internal quarrels of 
the countries we came from. I should deem it an impertinence 
and a piece of effrontery for me to ask the Government at 
Washington to help Scotland in her internal affairs merely 
because I was born in Scotland. The whole of the American 
people will, | am sure, agree with me as soon as this is called 
to their attention. 
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With France we have peculiarly tender relations, since she 
helped us so generously in our war of independence. We have 
extensive trade relations with France, as well as financial 
dealings. If there is any nation toward which our Govern- 


ment and people should extend a helping hand in this high 
hour of history, that nation is the French. Our people have 


PETER MacQUEEN 
World traveler, lecturer and correspondent 
shown this in the war. France has gallantly defended liberty: 
and in the reconstruction of her ruined departments, even with- 
out reparations, she is showing her deathless reserve power 
which is a heritage of human history. In settling the money 
affairs of our country with the world, France has the position 
of the favored nation. 
+ * +* * 

The Japanese situation is a delicate and difficult one. And 
this for many reasons. Here for the first time in modern 
history is a well-equipped and powerful oriental race. “The 
East is east, and the West is west.” We cannot follow their 
mode of reasoning any more than they can follow ours. But 
the human mind is expanding. Who shall say that the yellow 
and the black races shall not rule the world along with the 
white race in the years that are to come? The world belongs 
to all the people living in it. There is plenty of water in the 
Pacific Ocean to float all the argosies that Japan, or China, 


cs 


or America can ever build. We cannot afford to have a great 
disastrous war, or to pile up armaments against that day, 
merely because of misunderstandings. Japan assumes the 
leadership of the Far East—and I think rightly. She de- 
clares she is not bent on war and conquest, though she admits 
see is bound to expand. She has the only great well-ordered 
government in Asia. A war between Japan and this country 
is not inevitable. I think all our present and future difficulties 
with the Island Empire can be bridged by true and high-minded 
djplomacy. Certainly a great and bitter war will not improve 
the situation in the Pacific. The watchword of the new era 
should be: “The world for mankind.” And if we follow this 
motto, the time will come when all men shall say: “East is 
West, and West is East.” 


* * * * 


The sunny land of Italy is almost in despair, trembling on 
the verge of bankruptcy. Here, too, America stands the 
arbiter of the future. Italian exchange is in the worst condi- 
tion of all the nations who are trying to remain solvent. Surely 
our great bankers could help the Italians to remain standing 
on their feet. Our interference at Fiume stirred up great 
resentment all over the Peninsula, and helped to turn Italian 
trade toward the Argentine instead of toward our shores. 
It was a well-meant interference and was the result of our 
general ignorance of conditions in the Balkans. We must 
re-establish friendliness with Italy. 

The Balkans is a boiling pot, and Turkey is the witches 
brew. One fearful mistake in the Treaty of Versailles was the 
separating of Bohemia and Huhgary commercially from 
Austria. Austria was absolutely dependent upon the wheat 
and corn of Hungary, and upon the products from the fields 
and mills of Bohemia. These three countries are Siamese 
triplets. They could easily be made independent politically. 
They should be forced, at least for a time, to have absolutely 
free trade among themselves. As it is today, they will not 
trade with one another. The result is chaos, and the starvation 
of Austria. 

America stands high in the estimation of the Balkans people. 
and even higher yet in the opinion of the Turks. This latter 
because of the marvellous work of our colleges and teachers 
in the old Ottoman Empire. We can do a vast amount of good 
for the Balkans folk, and in the doing of it bring immense 
benefit to the American markets. The census reveals that we 
have become essentially a manufacturing country, and upon 
our foreign diplomacy will depend a great deal of our future 
prosperity. In any case, America must speak in the future 
councils of the world, and speak with a commanding voice 
Our honor demands this: our safety demands it and the gen- 
erations yet unborn. 


* * * * 


The Russian ‘situation is the greatest of all. Russia is not 
a country; it is a world. The overthrow of the Czar has 
brought into power all the deadly malignities of anarchy called 
into being by long centuries of hate and of injustice. The 
political situation in Russia is as misty as the dim cloudland 
of her vast steppes. One or two things seem to outline them- 
selves against the red horizon. One is that Russia is by and 
large a Soviet republic of Bolshevists. The peasant, who had 
nothing to lose, gained possession of his ancestral acres. Ap- 
parently Lenin has destroyed the landholders. He has given 
the land to the peasant farmers, that is, he has gained to his 
side many of the Russian people. This seems true, and all 
the rest is surmise. 

The radical doctrine, however, on which Bolshevism is 
founded, viz.: That only the workers, the soldiers, and the 
peasants can rule rightly, foredooms itself. This creed of gov- 
ernment is bound to fail. I leave out the atrocities, the exe- 
cutions, the confiscations, the madness and Jacquerie. | 
place my feet on the solid rock of fact and history and experi- 
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ence, and declare without fear of contradiction that a govern- 
ment that cuts down its educated class, its expert business 
men, its learned chemists, its trained scientists, its experienced 
and high-minded statesmen, that government cannot live. 
It is despotism which out-Czars the Czar. It throws aside the 
teaching and the aspiration of thousands of years, all the way 
from the Stone Age to Tolstoy, and tells ‘its pampered kings 
that only they that cannot read can rule.” 

This land of Russia, with twice the resources of the United 
States, with a sixth part of all the land in the world, with two 
hundred million of the youngest and most virile of the white 
man’s race, confronts humanity today with the biggest and 
most unsolved problem of mankind. The Bolshevik rulers of 
Russia are a menace ten times more dangerous than were ever 
the leaders of the French Revolution. They have destroyed 
not only ordered law and government, but they declare it to 
be their open and avowed purpose to destroy all civilized gov- 
ernments, which in their madness they call “capitalistic.” 
Especially do they fulminate against Britain and the United 
States. We are the richest, therefore the most hateful. Their 
weapons are the most deadly ever invented—propaganda. 
Their propaganda is like a sirocco, sweeping over the healthy 
plains and valleys of human life. They tell mankind and 
lure the ignorant with the false promise that they will divide 
the world and give to each man alike. This they cannot and 
will not do in Russia, where they are all-powerful. How could 
they succeed, where they would always be in a minority? 
Their arguments are subtle and their philosophy is beautiful, 
but as baneful as an opium dream. Therefore come our parlor 
Bolshevists. Their siren songs echo in our halls of learning. 

Civilization and progress have been slow and painful. But 
step by step our fathers have emancipated us in soul and 
body. The Anglo-Saxon governments have given their citi- 
zens the best conditions yet obtained by any human beings. 
Bolshevism pays no attention to the work of all the thinkers 
and the workers from Alfred the Great to Theodore Roosevelt. 
Great industries have been built, great harvests made pos- 
sible; an almost universal welfare, at least throughout the 
white man’s race, has been established. Lenin cares naught 
for that. He miles that we must throw aside our slow-built 
heritage, cast down the mighty from their seats, and begin 
government where our Caucasion forefathers were four thou- 
sand years ago. We must exalt the unskilled and the ignorant; 
we must divide the national wealth with the weak and the 
unworthy. It is a doctrine of government not fit to be shrieked 
in a madhouse. 

Thus far the American answer to Lenin has been an ever- 
lasting No! When we build our future trade and commerce 
with the vast Slavic world we will deal with other men than 
pirates and brigands living on stolen and confiscated wealth. 


We confront the new world arising in Latin America. Twenty 
republics to the south, fashioned like our own, composed of 
nineteen Spanish-American and one Portuguese-American 
commonwealths. Here we have a near, congenial field of 
effort. Great success awaits us if we manage Latin American 
affairs aright. First we must encourage and inculcate good 
manners among our commercial and diplomatic representatives 
to those countries. Spanish should be a universal study in all 
of our high schools. The psychology of the Spaniard and the 
Indian should be thoroughly taught and felt. In past times 
we have lamentably failed in this. Once I made a list of forty 
different things we make in America cheaper and better than 
they are made in England or in Germany, yet Britain and 
Germany were until very recently doing the bulk of the foreign 
trade with Latin America. 

A new diplomacy should begin, with all the world, at Wash- 
ington. The country should pay its consuls, ministers and 
ambassadors better. The embassies should all have buildings 
belonging to the United States Government. A system of 
Civil Service examinations should be inaugurated. No repre- 
sentative should go to South America or any other country 
without a knowledge of the language and history of the country 
to which he is accredited. Americans at home are the kindest 
people you will meet in the world. Abroad they may be very 
kind, but they are also very noisy. They have been used to 
meeting foreign immigrants at home, and carry the impressions 
they receive from them into all the world. This will never do 
in the future. 

Many laws must be changed before our merchant marine 
can successfully compete with that of Japan or Great Britain: 
much tact and balance must be shown in dealing with the fright- 
fully collapsed countries of Europe; supreme wisdom is needed 
in our finance and-our trade; and an entire revolution must 
take place in our diplomacy before we can hope to meet and 
solve the problems of today. America has never failed; she 
will not fail in this high hour of destiny. 

America must lead and guide the world. ‘Thou though the 
world may misdoubt thee, be strong as the seas by thy side.” 
Columbia must lift the torch to light the bewildered peoples, 
till Servia shall find a window on the sea; and Poland shall be 
secure in her corridor to Dantzic; till Russia shall find a savior 
and a teacher, and the grand old German race will find its soul 
again and join the brotherhood of men; till the islands of the 
sea shall lift their hands in praise to God for freedom, and far-off 
Japan shall join the paeans of the men who sing of universal 
neighborhood; and until Italy, France, Britain and America 
shall stand together bound by ties which will need no other 
seal than the blood of their heroic soldiers who fought together 
side by side, fell together side by side, and from the same cup 
partook the solemn sacrament of death. 





THE BONNET 


By WINIFRED VIRGINIA JORDAN 


WILL take my golden thimble, 
Scissors, needle, thread, 
And will make my Love a bonnet 
For her dainty head! 


I will take me for her bonnet 
Velvet from the skies, 

When the April sky is bluest, 
And will match her eyes. 


will take me for the trimming 
Brightest stars I see, 

And a dartling ray of moonshine 
Shall the banding be. 


Then I'll cut for it a lining 
From a web of dreams, 
Carefully will do the fitting, 
Neatly sew the seams. 


Then I'll scent it with the fragrance 
Of the reddest rose 

That the singing wind finds sweetest 
Where it farthest blows! 


Then, when it is nicely finished, 
Quaintly fashioned, rare, 

I will take it at the twilight 
For my Love to wear! 
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Ends Successful Administration 


Youngest man who ever held the important position of 
Secretary of Agriculture, retires after a year in office 


HERE is an editorial judgment evident in the state- 
ments and addresses: made by Secretary E. T. 
Meredith, of the Department of Agriculture. His 

| notable address at Atlantic City was a startling 
revelation of the great fraternity he represents in 
the President's Cabinet 

“If the farmers wished to go out of business and sell their 
live stock and crops for one year, with the money they received 
they could buy all the railroads in the United States, together 
with all the rolling stock and other equipment. If they desired 
to go out of the farming business entirely, they could sell their 
farms, along with their crops and live stock, and buy all the 
railroads, all the manufacturing establishments, all the mines 
and all the quarries in the United States with the money they 
received. With their income from live stock and crops for a 
single year they could pay the entire national debt.”’ 

This is a sweeping comparative statement that about sweeps 
the casual man off his feet. The investment in agriculture, and 
the value of crops and live stock amounts to about eighty 
billion dollars. Last year the value of crops and live stock 
aggregated twenty-five billion dollars. These are staggering 
figures, and the total amounts make Wall Street gasp. 

The basis of the country’s prosperity is the products of the 
soil. The problems the farmers have to meet—shortage 
of help, high cost of the things they have to buy, and lack 
of transportation—are in common with those of industry and 
other business activities that require the- brains of executive 
management. 

Secretary Meredith insists that the freedom and independ- 
ence enjoyed by the American farmer has been imperilled by 
the difficulty he has experienced in securing labor, which is 
being drawn to the city by lure of high wages. This peril not 
only threatens the farmer, but strikes at the entire nation 
through the farmer in the influence it may have upon his ability 
to meet the demands placed upon him to furnish food and 
sustenance for the people. 

Long ago the farmers realized that Edwin T. Meredith was a 
big man, and the country is now realizing his proportions and 
capacity in caring for their most important department of the 
government that is going to play a great part in the transition 
from the war to normal peace times. 

In Washington | found Secretary Meredith seated in the room 
occupied by his predecessors, from the picturesque Jerry Rusk 
to the debonnaire David F. Houston. Mr. Meredith's flat desk 
was covered with papers in editorial array, and gave the im- 
pression of constructive and well-organized labor rather than 
the mere reeling out of red tape so often associated with cabinet 
routine 

The original old red brick building constructed for the 
department contains the office of the secretary. A few hun- 
dred feet on either side of the little red brick building stands 
the massive white stone wings of the Agriculture Department. 
This was planned by the shrewd and canny Scotchman, Secre- 
tary James Wilson, who felt that Congress would later see the 
wisdom of joining the two wings as a matter of necessity rather 
than in response to an appeal for more appropriation. To the 
left looms the Washington Monument, majestic in its simplicity, 
and in the distance, through the trees, can be seen the massive 


EDWIN T. MEREDITH 


Who retires as Secretary of Agriculture with the incoming of the 
new administration 


and impressive Lincoln Memorial. It seems fitting that the 
monuments of Washington and Lincoln, true sons of the soil. 
should be located in that part of the great Mall given over to 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Every farm boy who has the opportunity of seeing the 
agricultural grounds and their environment will feel a new 
inspiration in his calling and appreciate that “farming” is 
a fundamental and paramount pursuit of life, liberty, and 
happiness. 
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Sounding the Note 
of Business Optimism 


mea N a gloomy Saturday afternoon in January the business 

executives and sales managers in Boston had a dinner 

! at the City Club. There -was a large attendance and 

it was evident that every man had closed his desk 

with a sigh that day as he surveyed the shrinking 

inventories and the 

frozen assets flow- 

ing freely under the 

melting process of 
liquidation. 

The ball .was 
started rolling by 
Mr. Edward C. 
Johnson, with a 
note of cheery op- 
timism, in which 
he challenged the 
selling organiza- 
tions present to 
take up their great 
opportunity for a 
record of real 
achievement. He 
produced a bean 
fot to prove it. 

The Community 
cheer and song 
leader began his 
work, and wrinkles 
faded from the 
faces of the$guests 
as they began sing- 
ing popular songs 
—like schoolboys 
on a vacation. 

When the presi- 
dent of the Sales 
Managers Club, 
Mr. William F. Rogers, was presented, guesses as to the number 
of beans in the “‘bean pot’ were announced—$2 a guess—pro- 
ceeds to be given to the Hoover Children’s fund, the winner to 
receive “the jar.” 

The theme “Selling Good-Will” was discussed by Mr. Henry 
S. Dennison, of the Dennison Manufacturing Company. He 
pictured most graphically the inestimable value of good-will as 
an asset more enduring than inventories based on fluctuating 
prices. Selling might be too energetic, but not too intelligent, 
he insisted. The old itinerant peddler who squeezed a sharp 
bargain profit and passed on, is gone forever. Business is today 
more or less of a partnership tied with the quality of good-will. 

An apt illustration of Robinson Crusoe, who was ship- 
wrecked and bankrupt in tangible assets, was used by Mr. 
Fred I. Brown in his talk on “Selling Service.’ Crusoe had 
in tangible assets, courage, enterprise, and industry worth more 
than the finest statement ever presented to a bank. His big 
advantage was that when he played the part of producer he 
knew what the consumer would use and would pay. Mr. 
Brown insisted that it was a false notion that America could 


F. I. BROWN 
President of Brown-Howland Company 


not consume all that would be produced under similar intelli- 
gent conditions. Service selling is inducing a man to buy 
what he needs, of emphasizing the “use” value instead of the 
“price value. He illustrated with a safe sale. A safe, like 
fire insurance, was either a vital necessity at any fair price or 
worthless except as an office ornament at no matter how much 
of a bargain the price might seem. 
Consumption is a matter of psychology. 


“Service Selling” 
is selling a man what he needs. 


He illustrated it with the selling 
of a safe. If aman needed a safe to protect himself, he was a 
real buyer. If he needed a safe merely as an office ornament 
and thought that prices might advance, and purchased on that 
basis, it was a speculation. 
* ~ 7 * 

When Mr. Louis K. Liggett, president of the United Drug 
Company and Liggett’s International, arose to speak there 
was something in his very action that carried conviction. 


LOUIS K, LIGGETT 
President of the United Drug Company 
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Eyes were focused upon him as a man who knew, because he 
had been busy gathering information. He dispensed with all 
theories and disquisitions and talked facts. 

He spoke in the business language of the times which every- 
one understood. Tracing conditions back to 1914, he called 
attention to the steady stream of purchases on a rising market. 
Many firms had contracted for material on fixed prices through 
to 1922, and had met the stalking ghost of falling prices sooner 
than expected. ' 

The present situation is nothing new, simply a return swing 
of the pendulum. It is a buyer's rather than a seller's market 
that prevails. The tie-up of transportation occasioned by the 
severe winters and long strikes had created a false scarcity of 
merchandise and a surplus of orders with resulting cancellations 
when the ebb of the tide began. 

‘Transportation returning to normal conditions poured out 
an immense amount of goods on the market. Over $30,000,000 
of automobile tires alone were tied up. A car of freight shipped 
from a New Haven plant to the coast only got eighteen miles 
away in six months, during the congestion. 

“Now I believe that fifty per cent of liquidation is passed. 
We have struck bottom and figuring it out on a mathematical 
basis we may see good business all over the country by the first 
of May, counting seven months for the liquidation to continue.” 

Mr. Liggett insisted that liquidation had to take place. 
“You must get back to the 1914 basis, not in prices, for they 
will never reach that level again. With labor representing 
ninety per cent of the cost of production—labor will probably 
not go down as far as it did then. You remember the con- 
ditions of 1913 and 1914 when a period of liquidation was 
approaching, ever more serious than that of today. 

“Sixty per cent of our production is used in this country— 
forty per cent exported. Our exports in 1920 increased over 
those of 1919 with war materials eliminated. Where that forty 
per cent is going now, | don’t know. | confess, I can't under- 
stand it. 


“In this country surplus stocks are being rapidly exhausted. 
Retailers’ shelves are depleted and salesmen are beginning to 
find evidence of an increased demand for goods. Telegraph 
orders are beginning to come in. Prices will be lower, but in- 
ferior articles will be put on the market because of low prices. 

The retailer is the neck of the bottle.” Here Mr. Liggett 
took up a bottle on the table and continued: “You can’t fill 
that bottle except through the neck. It is the retailer through 
which merchandise eventually flows. When he corks up, 
everything backs up. Factories stop. People are out of 
employment. The banks begin to call loans. The retailer 
must take care of the demand. The stock on his shelves deter- 
mine production. As soon as he begins to buy, factories begin 
to run, general prosperity is assured, and cancellation becomes 
a thing of the past. 

“We cannot buy at the bottom of the market and turn it 
over at the top price all at once. Everybody begins buying 
when prices go up. The inflation brought about by the war 
had to be followed by deflation. It is fortunate that the pinch 
came at different times for various lines. In the instance of 
textiles, metals, sugar, food and such things known as Princes 
and Paupers, prices went soaring sky-high, but we know they 
have swung too low and must get back. 

“My belief is that we have struck bottom—it is in the air. 
You hear it on every side. The good ship ‘Prosperity’ is sailing 
off shore and has passed the shoals, and by May business will 
be again under full sail. There is too much wealth and too 
much energy in this country for it not to continue the greatest 
productive country in the world, even in the face of unfavor- 
able exchange conditions. 

“With wheat cheaper in Argentine and Canada, our exports 
have continued to hold their own. The reports on our general 
retail conditions are encouraging. The salesmen are out for 
good business in 1921. The money is here and the business 
must go on. The year is going to end up in excellent shape. 
I know it.” 





THE STORY OF AN OFFICE THAT SOUGHT THE MAN 


Continued from page 496 


James Jackson is a resident of Westwood, Massachusetts. 
He was born April 21, 1881, and educated at Groton School 
and Harvard University, Class of 1904. On leaving college 
he entered the employ of Lee, Higginson & Company, where he 
worked for nine years. He then became vice-president of the 
Paul Revere Trust Company and when that bank was absorbed 
by the State Street Trust Company he became secretary and 
later vice-president of the latter company. When the war 
broke out, he was found not qualified for service in the army 
or navy and became treasurer of the Boston Metropolitan 
Chapter of the American Red Cross, and was later made man- 
ager of the New England Division, and remained in that 
capacity until he became treasurer and receiver-general of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. At the present time he 
is president of the Boston Dispensary, president of the Boston 
Council of Social Agencies, and also head of various other 
charitable organizations. 

The Comrronwealth of Massachusetts is to be congratulated 
upon having selected as state treasurer (one of its most import- 
ant official positions) a man of such sound business judgment as 
James Jackson, 

Already he has succeeded in introducing some real business 
methods into a state department where real business methods 
were sadly needed. Now he proposes a change in handling the 
states money by which it is estimated $100,000 yearly may 
be saved in interest charges—which is equivalent to giving the 
state the use of $2,500,000 borrowed money each year. 

His plan is of such elemental simplicity, and based on such 
sound business acumen, that it is a cause for wonder that it 


has never before been tried; but it has remained for James 
Jackson to put his finger on the weak spot in the state’s financial 
system, to diagnose the weakness and to prescribe the remedy. 

Under the existing system many millions of dollars flow into 
the various departments at different periods of the year, in the 
way of income taxes, motor registration fees and other “‘seas- 
onal" sources of income. At other times the state treasury is 
as bare as Mother Hubbard's cupboard. Mr. Jackson's plan 
contemplates that all of the twenty different state departments 
deposit their funds as received with the state treasurer, in order 
that the treasury may have funds on hand the greater part of 
the year, instead of being overwhelmed with cash one month 
and borrowing money the next month in anticipation of incom- 
ing funds as it has heretofore done. 

Before leaving, | asked Mr. Jackson if he had anything to 
say regarding industrial conditions. 

“The industrial world is in a condition of frightful uncer- 
tainty,’ he answered. “What is needed is work for all people 
throughout the world. Hatred and jealousy must disappear 
before industry can revive. On the other hand, the revival of 
industry will tend to remove jealousy and hatred. 

“What we need is the cultivation of a national and an inter- 
national consciousness. The problem is educational. How 
to live with ourselves and how to live with others—that is 
what we shall have to learn.” 

Human, efficient, touching life at many points, creatively 
conservative, desiring most to serve his community and his 
state, James Jackson is a representative of the best type of 
New Englander and American. 
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$50,000 a Year for Being a Baseball Fan 


That—and His Remarkable Record on the Bench—Have Made 
Federal Judge Keneshaw M. Landis the “Lord High 
Everything” of Organized Baseball 


By SAM SPAULDING 


HREE or four days after the news “‘broke,”’ 
as the newspaper boys would say, that 
Federal Judge Landis, of Chicago, had 

accepted the unanimous offer of all the National 
and American League clubs to become the court 
of last resort in organized baseball, at a breath- 
taking salary, | made a pilgrimage to the new 
Mecca of the sport. It is technically designated 
the United States District Court for the Northern 
District of Illinois, and is physically situate on 
the sixth floor of the Federal Building in Chicago. 
In the parlance of the street, it is ‘Judge Landis’s 
court,” and Judge Landis is a ‘“‘bad guy to mix 
it up with.” 

It should be understood that this article is 
being written only about a week after Judge 
Landis’ acceptance, when no definite plans have 
been shaped, while it stilf remains to be seen 
whether the minor leagues will sit in or not, and 
while the Judge himself is still giving for the 
most part a pretty convincing imitation of a 
deaf mute who has lost both hands in a sausage 
machine. 

Nevertheless, my interview with the Judge 
was by no means a total loss, even from the 
standpoint of baseball gleanings. 

‘The thing you’re most interested in, isn’t it— 
the thing the fans are most interested in—is to 
know what is going to be done to locate the rat- 
hole from which those influences have crept, 
which have been willing to debauch our greatest 
sport for the sake of a few paltry bets, probably 
aggregating some hundreds of thousands at 
most, and, supposing we find the rat-hole—all 
the rat-holes—what we are going to do is close 
them up and catch the rats. That’s it, isn’t 
it?” asked the Judge. 

“Well, I have been asked repeatedly for inter- 
views—for my plans. I haven’t any as yet. 
But you can tell the fans this: I have been one 
of them for a good many years. I think I know 
what they want. And I am going to do the very 
best I know how to find that rat-hole, to shut it 
up for keeps, and to give the vermin that gnawed 
it a good, stiff dose of ‘Rough-on-Rats.’ 

“Just how this is going to be done, though, I 
don’t yet know. And I wouldn’t tell you if I 
did. JI may never say any more than this. But 
while I’m saying nothing I’ll be sawing wood.” 

If you knew Judge Landis, you would realize 
that that was all you could expect in.the way of 
words as the advance agent of deeds. And quite 
enough, too. 

“What,” I asked him, “is your estimation of 
baseball at its best as compared with other sports?” 
_ He smiled pityingly. ‘My record of nearly 
lorty years as a fan answers that,” he replied. 
“There is no other sport to compare with it. I 
play golf a little—although even my friends, some 
of them, insist that I don’t. I like to fish. I 
have been up in the air a number of times—liter- 
ally as well as figuratively. But there is no 
comparison.”’ 

‘What will be your general policy and method 
In your new work, and how will they be shaped 
by your experience and methods on the bench?” 

“By advice of counsel, I must refuse to answer 
that. Besides, as I have said, I have not yet 
formulated a policy.” 


“What will be the situation in the minor leagues 
under the new regime?” 

“Can’t say. The minors, of course are free 
to come in or stay out—and they haven’t yet 
made up their minds. Personally, I hope that 
the so-called minor leagues—though there can 
be neither major nor minor in respect to true 
sportsmanship—will see their way clear to join- 
ing hands with us, that the whole family of or- 
ganized baseball may be united and may har- 
moniously pursue the same 
general policies and respond 
to the same high ideals. But 
it’s strictly up to them.”’ 

“What do you consider 
your supreme experience as 
a fan?” was the next 
question. 

“*I’d have to sleep on that 
one,” the Judge answered. 
‘‘There have been so many 
high spots, and each one 
looked like the One Big 
Noise at the time.” 

“How often have you 
been in the habit of at- 
tending games?” peal me 

““As often as I could give 
myself any reasonable sort 
of excuse.” 

‘‘How do you respond to 
a game — emotionally or 
analytically?” 

The Judge made an ex- 
cursion to his distant cus- 
pidor. ‘Bless your heart,” 
he replied, when he sat 
down again, “I’m a base- 
ball fan, and I hope I can 
get the hang of a compli- 
cated play as quickly as the 
average fan. I don’t claim 
to get it any quicker—that 
would be impossible. Why, 
the closest and most analy- 
tical study given to any 
sport in the world is that 
which the average fan gives 
to baseball. The average 
fan in the bleachers, I mean 
—for it’s in the bleachers 
that you will find the great- 
est baseball experts. I have 
sat there many and many 
a time, incidentally— 
though that has nothing to 
do with the context.” 

Let us hastily run over 
the career of this man who 
shares with Judge Ben B. 
Lindsey of Denver the dis- 
tinction of being one of the 
two judges whose names are most often on the 
lips of Americans. 

He was born on a farm—of course—in Mill- 
ville, Butler County, Ohio, in 1866. His father 
was still feeling a wound sustained at the battle 
of Kenesaw Mountain—hence the son’s odd 
name. His parents trekked to Logansport, 


Indiana, when Kenesaw was ten, and there the 
future $50.000-a-year fan picked up a common 
school education. 

“‘Way back when I was a kid,”’ he informed me, 
“I decided that being judge of a federal court 
was about the finest job a fellow could aspire to. 
That was once when I was a witness in a federal 
court in Indianapolis.”’ 

He received his LL.B. from Union College 
of Law, in Chicago, in 1891, and was admitted 
to the bar in the same year. He continued to 
practice law in Chicago, with the exception of 
his two years as Mr. Gresham's secretary, until 
President Roosevelt appointed him judge in 
1905. 

He is very modest—and _ correspondingly 
frank—about that appointment, which was 
destined to make so much history. “It was 
purely a political appointment,’ he admitted 
without hesitation. ‘‘And I had had my eye 
on this very job for years before I was qualified 
for it—if I ever was.”’ 

Only two years after his appointment he made 
the whole country sit up and beg for more when 
he compelled John D. Rockefeller to turn his 
reluctant and unaccustomed face toward Chicago 
in order to testify in the suit brought, by the 


Copyright, O. L. Harrington 
JUDGE 


KENESAW MOUNTAIN LANDIS 

government against the Standard Oil Company 
of Indiana for having accepted rebates on oil 
shipments from the Chicago & Alton Railroad. 
The Company was indicted on 1,462 counts, and 
the Judge merely fined it the maximum of $20,000 
on each count, or $29,240,000 in all—a fine 
without a parallel in the history of American 
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justice, and over twenty-nine times the capital 
stock of the company! 

The huge penalty was never paid, to be sure, 
for the Supreme Court reversed the decision; but 
Judge Landis had discounted that in advance. 
“I knew, of course, that rebating was a favorite 
indoor sport at that time, in spite of the Elkins 
law,” a friend quotes him as saying. ‘“‘That was 
precisely why | wished to serve notice, once for 
all, on the business interests of the country, 
through the Standard Oil Company, that rebat- 
ing would no longer be tolerated in polite business 
society. And | think business pretty generally 
took the hint, in spite of the reversal.” 

The Judge always has been a fighter. In 1912 
he was sued for $500,000 by an irate Chicago 
attorney because he refused to listen to a mo- 
tion. “I'll hear nothing in the matter,’’ Judge 
Landis is reported to have declared. ‘“‘I’ll tell 
you why. I have seen a document you filed 
in the Court of Appeals in which certain state- 
ments are made. Those statements could not 
be made by you to my face, as a private citizen, 
on the street. A man that would take advan- 
tage of his office as a lawyer to make such a 
remark about a man who happens to be on the 
bench, when he would not say it to the same man 
on the street, is a coward.”’ 

In 1911 we find him threatened with death 
by the Black Hand in connection with the trial 
of an Italian. ‘‘You discharge Alongi or we will 
kill you!” he was warned. His reply was, 
“Letters of this sort make me tired.” And in 
addressing the jury he said in substance: ‘The 
man who is influenced the fraction of a hair’s 
breadth by having received a threat is as guilty 
of corruption as though he had taken a money 
bribe. And nowhere in the whole wide world 
is there room enough for a man corrupted.” 
“Throwers” of games, please take notice! 

The Judge always has enjoyed a voracious 
appetite for work. July 17, 1917, was one of his 
busy days. On that date he sentenced nine 
men to prison, assessed fines amounting to more 
than $125,000, and handed down decisions in 
one hundred and thirty-three cases — after 
which he “caught the 5:30’ for Burt Lake, 
Michigan, where he has spent his vacations for 
years. 

But although many felt his stern hand in the 
years that intervened, including the Chicago 
packers, certain makers of oleomargarine who 
tried to pass it off as its rich relation, butter, the 
Elgin board of trade (the butter board), and 
others accused of price fixing, Wallingforditis, 
and other practices upon which Uncle Sam is 
wont to frown, it was during the war that Judge 
Landis found himself in the public eye more 
often probably than ever before. It was then 
that he became one of our busiest “stormy 
petrels.”’ 

The Judge was one of the most fiery advocates 
of Americanism and the sharpest thorn in the 
side of all discontent and disloyalty. ‘The 
man who asks why we are at war doesn’t know 
the difference between a schoolhouse and an 
insane asylum,” he thundered in one of his many 
public speeches. 

He took grim pleasure in sentencing one 
hundred and seventeen slackers who took part 
in a riot in Rockford, Illinois, gave them a year 
and a day each, denounced them as “whining 
and bellyaching puppies,’’ and called the bailiff 
to take at least one of them out of his sight quick. 
One of this confraternity of light and leading was 
described by his attorney as a conscientious 
objector. ‘‘Why, if this man ever experienced 
a spasm of conscience,’’ retorted the Judge, 
“he would have an epileptic fit!’’ 

In Galesburg, Illinois, in April, 1917, Judge 
Landis handled an incipient riot in his usual 
prompt, workmanlike manner. He was describ- 
ing in a public address the appalling state of 
affairs in Belgium, when one of his hearers inter- 
rupted with the gruff objection, “‘That’s war.” 
“Throw him out!” barked the crowd, surging 


toward the outlander. ‘‘Just a minute!’’ shouted 
the nail-hard little judge, jumping down into 
the melee. “This is my meeting. Let that 
man stay. If anyone needs to stay, he does. 
And furthermore,” he added, when order was 
restored, ‘‘I never had any trouble getting along 
with a battle-scarred veteran under the influence 
of stale beer.”’ 

But it was in the Socialist and I. W. W. trials 
that Judge Landis struck the sharpest and most 
resounding blows at the war obstructionists. 
As a result of the former, it will be recalled, he 
sentenced five of the most prominent Socialist 
leaders—Congressman Victor Berger of Mil- 
waukee, Adolph Germer, William F. Kruse, 
J. Louis Engdahl, and Irwin St. John Tucker—to 
serve twenty years each in the federal peniten- 
tiary at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, for sedition 
and disloyalty under the espionage act. In the 
latter, after a trial lasting for months, he sen- 
tenced “Big Bill’ Hayward, the ‘“‘uncrowned 
king of the Wobblies,”’ to twenty years at Fort 
Leavenworth, and sent no less than ninety-two 
of Hayward’s fellow-defendants to the same well- 
known rest-cure for protracted visits of one to 
twenty years. Nor did he overlook the matter 
of fines; on the contrary, he presented the I 
Won’t Works with a little bill for $2,300,000 in 
all on that score. The radical elements in this. 
country will not soon forget the staggering lessons 
Judge Landis taught them in those two epochal 
trials. 

As a result of such pernicious activity as this— 
from the standpoint of organized discontent— 
the Judge’s life has been repeatedly threatened 
and he has narrowly escaped death at least once. 
He was one of thirty prominent men to receive 
one of the May Day infernal machines in 1919. 
Fortunately, he was out of town on that occa- 
sion, and the unopened death consignment, after 
being used all day by his young lady secretary 
as a paper-weight, was identified by government 
agents who had received descriptions of some of 
the other packages. Upon his return, Judge 
Landis was an interested spectator of the explo- 
sion of the thing by a bullet. Experts pronounced 
its contents to have been dynamite, and declared 
that it had contained enough to blow off the 
head of anyone who had opened it. ‘And I most 
certainly would have opened it if I had been 
here,”” mused the Judge, a trifle subdued for 
once. 

Some time after the I. W. W. trial a bomb 
exploded with terrific force at one of the entrances 
of the Federal Building in Chicago, while Judge 
Landis was in his chambers on an upper floor. 
Several persons were killed. 

Yet he is no enemy of labor, as such, and has 
never been tempted to lay the responsibility for 
such outrages at labor’s door. At a dinner of 
the Illinois Bar Association, in November, 1919, 
he said: ‘‘I want to say that there never has 
been a bomb set off in this country by the true 
exponents of the cause of labor.’’ As a matter 
of fact, the more hide-bound of the capitalists 
have always considered him, mistakenly, of 
course, an enemy Of capital. The truth is that 
Judge Landis sees both sides of every question— 
gets an X-ray of it, for that matter—and that 
whenever he discovers an abuse cropping out 
on either side, anywhere, he loses no time in 
cracking its head, if he can find any possible 
warrant in law for doing so. And if he cannot 
find any legal grounds, he loudly calls for them, 
as he did recently when he urged that indict- 
ments be so drawn that profiteers in food and fuel 
could be sent to jail instead of merely being 
slapped on the wrist by a fine. 

And he has been true to his code. ‘I haven't 
that kind of a yellow streak,” he declared on one, 
occasion. He might have made it more inclu- 
sive, for nobody has ever found any yellow in 
him, whether streak or speck—except the yellow 
of pure gold. He has never ceased to condemn 
the enemies of the government at home, despite 
the hundreds of threatening letters he has re- 





ceived. And always he calls a spade a spade— 
if not something shorter and uglier, which fre. 
quently happens. 

In February, 1920, Representative Baer, of 
North Dakota, threatened a congressional inves. 
tigation if the Judge had been correctly quoted 
as saying that “the I. W. W., the Socialists, ang 
the Nonpartisan Leaguers are all in the same 
boat.” Representative Sinclair, of the same 
state, sent the Judge a telegram of inquiry. He 
received this Landisian reply: 

“If I find three fellows sleeping in one bed, 
and neither of the three can be induced to sleep 
alone when the other two fellows are about, and 
all three of these fellows have nightmare all the 
time, and such a nightmare! why, then, | just 
naturally suspect that they have something in 
common.” : 

As late as October, 1920, while being driven 
to a hall in Indianapolis, where he was to address 
a convention of school teachers, a threatening 
note was thrown into the Judge’s machine. 
“For the last time you are warned to keep your 
damned mouth shut concerning charges that 
you have made against radical elements,” it 
read. Did the Judge “keep his damned mouth 
shut?” He did not. He had something more 
on the ball that day, if possible, than he usually 
does. 

Judge Landis—a rather short, slender, young- 
old individual, compounded of whipcord and 
fire, indestructible whipcord and white-hot love 
of justice—had his name mentioned several 
times, before this unprecedented appointment, 
for the presidency of the National Commission 
of baseball; and at least once, by Senator Ken- 
yon of Iowa, his fitness for the Presidency of 
the United States has been pointed out. 

And what is his receipt for the sort of success 
that has brought him this nation-wide recogni- 
tion, this significant hatred of the forces of 
destruction? Well, after all, it’s very, very 
simple, according to the country’s most highly- 
paid fan. 

“A judge must always see to it that he can live 
with himself and his family and have that peace 
of mind that will enable him to sleep at night, 
not merely in spite of, but if possible directly on 
account of what goes on in his courtroom,” 
he told me. “I try* to give everybody the 
squarest deal I possibly can. As for the rest, | 
take it that a judge’s business is to get at the 
truth. That’s it, isn’t it, stripped of all frills? 
And I consider it up to me to take as much time 
and also as much trouble as may be necessary 
to bring the truth to light. That’s the whole 
story.” 

Now, that is the sort of man who will rule the 
destinies at least of big league baseball during 
the next seven years. That is the sort of man 
who, by reason of his lifelong devotion to the 
game as a fan, as well as to his fame as an excep- 
tionally keen, fearless, and incorruptible jurist, 
has teen .chosen to wield this incomparable 
power over our most popular sport, and whose 
only fear in accepting office is that his new offi- 
cial attitude toward baseball will seriously inter- 
fere with the keen, spontaneous enjoyment he has 
always taken in the game as a fan. 

And here is the man who, when offered the 
dazzling sum of $50,000 a year to put baseball 
right and to keep it right, could not bear to give 
up his arduous and tempestuous but beloved 
career on the bench, and so characteristically 
requested that his comparatively meager salary 
of $7,500 as a justice should be deducted from 
the $50,000 and announced his determination to 
keep both jobs. 

Doesn’t he look pretty good to you fans? 
He does to me, too. And so long as baseball is 
under,those singularly observant brown eyes of 
his, baseball will look better than ever to me, 
whereas | was quoting its stock pretty low before 
the Judge signed up to keep its face clean and 
teach it the greatest “‘inside’’ game of all— 
Fair Play. 
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“VERY time I pass through Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
taf on the train, | think of P.T. Barnum. The travel- 
ers look upon the winter headquarters of the 
“greatest show on earth,” where are kept the 
lions, tigers, and elephants that bring the thrill of 
circus days, and memories of the rings with carpets 
of sawdust are brought back to many minds. 

As the train sweeps by, | think of that kindly 
face I saw at the entrance of the big tent years ago. 
He sat in state, with a diamond blazing on his bosom, looking 
like a “king on his throne.’ As a barefoot boy | approached 
him and said: 

‘My mother said | could come and see Mr. Barnum, but not 
to go into the circus.” 

Wistful eyes were following the crowds pushing on into the 
bigtent. The bands were playing; the roar of the lions brought 
the exhilaration of a new world discovered. Then came the 
quick, staccato reply: 

“What's that?) What's that?” 

My statement was repeated again that I was only permitted 
to see Mr. Barnum. There was a twinkle in his eye that indi- 
cated that he saw the humor of the situation, and he replied: 

“That's all right, sonny. Run in! Run in quick!” 

Then and there I acquired the habit of going into everything 
free, and I haven't got over enjoying it today as an editorial 
prerogative. 

In the early springtime comes the smell of paint, as the circus 
is being prepared for its tour, indicating that the red wagons 
are as red as ever, and the yellow has the glow of the morning 
sun. One wagon that remains the great objective of hope 
among the boys that come after it is the “ticket wagon.” “Will 
I get one?” is the thought of the hour. 

The fame of P. T. Barnum will continue as long as there is a 
billboard blazing along the highways and byways announcing 
a circus. The name of Barnum has long since been placed 
among those of the immortals, and all circus ideals seem to be 
still influenced with his vision. 


* * * * 


HE biography of every great singer or artist may modestly 

refer to a manager, the one who, back of the scenes, planned 
acareer. A story of the life of Jennie Lind would not be com- 
plete without mention of the achievements of P. T. Barnum 
in introducing her to the American public. Traditions of 
opera singers are replete with incidents of impresarios dealing 
with whim and caprice. Temperament is a phase of psychology 
that has not yet been fully solved. Each generation of new 
singers and new artists demands new managers with new 
methods to meet the situation. 

Years ago on the prairies of the West a young boy dreamed 
as many other boys dream on the wind-swept prairies. His 
one ambition was to manage concerts. He did manage them 
in the country school house. He secured the talent and after 
everything was arranged—took»the tickets, Curious as it 
may seem, many of the most successful concert and operatic 
managers have come from the West, and the story of their 
achievements coming to the ears of the young man made him 
dream still greater dreams. Twenty years ago he came to 


New York and engaged in business. He was successful 
because he knew how to manage things, but he kept ever in 
mind the one thing he wanted to do. 

Beginning in a modest way he signed contracts with a number 
of artists and arranged engagements. It was the process of 
bringing together the people who wanted each other. The 
same fundamental principle was utilized in the building up of 
his real estate business. 

He opened a studio in the Metropolitan Opera House and 
began to hear singers. He looked upon himself as the average 
person who sits in the audience and pays to hear concerts. 
He went through a course of hearings and then began to find the 
hearers. The process of engaging singers was determined by 
the number of engagements secured, and he seemed to find the 
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ABNER DAVIS 
Formerly an Oklahoma banker. One of the nctable financial successes in the famous Texas 
oil fields 

right place for each singer. In a short time many eminent 
grand opera and concert singers were seeking his services 
because he found engagements. There was no bombastic 
press agent campaign—it was a question of knowing where, 
how, and when the singers were needed and then getting in 
touch with the people who desired their services. There were 
no temperamental outbursts or legerdemain in his work. He 
simply wanted to know what artists could do, and then have 
them do it. The old-time press agent stories were under the 
ban. His engagements are built upon the criticisms of hearers 
as well as critics. 

Now that I have described his entree into the concert man- 
agerial field, | might mention that his name is John Wesley 
Miller. He has a regular Methodist name, but he has long ago 
passed beyond any denominational tendencies in his broadened 
activities. He has studios in the Metropolitan Opera House 
Building and Carnegie Hall, and business offices in the Knicker- 
bocker Theatre Building. 

Mr. Miller proceeds day by day making up concerts for grand 
opera stars, concert players, prima donnas, and other musical 
artists. His work is intensely fascinating—getting people 
together, introducing them as it were, and giving to remote 
cities and towns the musical advantages of the metropolis and 
the muscialfcenters. It does not matter whether a singer is 





wanted for an oratorio or for a church choir, theatre, cabaret, 
or social function—he has the artist for the occasion. It is 
simply a question of old-fashioned service and creating a larger 
market for musical talent. 

Mr. Miller was born in lowa. For the past few years he has 
been active in business in New York, and in his new work has 
the very definite purpose of applying practical business methods 
to utilizing to the best advantage of all concerned the artistic 
talent which genius and education have provided. 


* * * * 


TANDING out separate and distinct from all other stories 

of the oil fields of Texas, of developments, freak wells, 
famous fields, fortunes made overnight and towns growing 
up as it were like mushrooms, there is the unique story of 
one man. 

Abner Davis, the name, is known from one end of the country 
to the other, but of the man himself very little is actually known 
outside of close associates. His name is known because of his 
unusual propositions set forth in newspaper and magazine ad- 
vertising. He has built a million-dollar business purely on 
the confidence of the public and their faith in his honor through 
his man-to-man method. He says: “As a rule, I have never 
promised to invest any money in any particular or definite 
thing, and have never promised anything else except to use 
my best judgment and common honesty, and to give every one 
a square deal as their trustee or agent. References I have 
none. I never use the names of bankers or prominent men 
to give prestige to my enterprises. It has never been a ques- 
tion with me of making money for myself, but my first great 
object is to demonstrate a principle and carve out of the busy 
whirlpool a business success that will stand the-test. I have 
no fear for my own self interests when I can prove myself 
worthy and entitled to reward. I believe in honesty as a 
policy, and not as an emergency.” : 

Mr. Davis has literally fought his way through life, over- 
coming poverty, prejudice, and opposition. He has risen by 
sheer work and grit and his own faith in his ideals, from a poor 
Virginia farm boy to sole trustee of a million-dollar enterprise. 
He received his only “book learning” in a log schoolhouse. 
where split logs were used for benches, and when desks for 
country schools were an unknown luxury. He does not like 
the air of unapproachable mystery which has grown up around 
him. He likes to be thought of as a man like other men. But 
this atmosphere of aloofness has been inevitable, because of 
his very nature. He is small of stature, retiring and unob- 
trusive in actions. He speaks seldom unless he has something 
important to say. He laughs but rarely, and even his smile 
is half serious. He is passionately fond of baseball, but even 
that he takes seriously; and a brilliant play by his favorite 
team wins merely an approving smile—never under any cir- 
cumstances does he give vent to the wild yells and cheers of 
the average fan. 

He loves nature, the wild open world, and his fellow-man, 
born in poverty like himself, but believing in the red blood 
of American manhood. and the continued existence of truth 
and honor. Catching him in a reminiscent mood, we asked 
him, “Mr. Davis, if it were in my power to call in a fairy queen 
who would fulfill your greatest wish, what would it be?” He 
answered, “I would say to the fairy queen, ‘Transport me back 
to the farm, let me wade in the babbling brook and smell the 
new-mown hay. I would dance with childhood’s blushing 
maidens in their gingham and home-made shoes.’ ™ 

Mr. Davis has accumulated properties including oil wells. 
refineries, tankage, service-station and real estate estimated 
at around a million dollars. He has one of the most popular 
banks in Fort Worth—being the first co-operative bank of the 
kind ever opened, wherein the banking profits are to be divided 
pro rata among the depositors. He has plans for a new sky- 
scraper home for his bank and offices in one of the choicest 
locations inf[the city of Fort Worth. When asked what his 
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final ambition for himself was, he replied, “I have but one 
ambition—that is a consuming, burning desire to have it said, 
‘He proved the exception to the rule: he made good.” "’ 


* * * * 


MONG my acquaintances is one man whose career ought 
to be an inspiration to office boys. Everyone in Boston 
seems to know “Cap” Palmer. They call him “‘Cap,”’ although 
his real name is Claude A. Palmer. He was born near Syracuse, 
New York, in the year 1877. A graduate of Wells Commer- 
cial College, Mr. Palmer began his career as office boy in the 
Syracuse Stoneware Company in 1896. He was a good office 
boy—so the record reads, and won his title, “Cap.” He became 
resident manager of the New York Pottery Company in 1898, 
and today is the treasurer, manager and director of the Eastern 
Clay Goods Company in Boston, and is called an all-around, 
successful business man. 

In spite of the fact that he is always on the job where his 
business is concerned, he is active in civic work. If there's 
something to be done, they always think of “Cap” Palmer. 
He knows how to utilize the stray moments. It is so in the 
Rotary Club, Boston Chamber of Commerce, Boston Credit 
Men's Association, and Master Builders’ Association. For a 
dozen years “Cap” lived in Arlington, and it might be expected 
to find him a member of the Civic League, President of the 
Locke School Association, and everything else that has to 
do with his town’s welfare. If there is a ‘drive’ to make, to 
raise funds or help out a friend or neighbor, “Cap” is usually 
the head of the team that brings home the bacon. In Arling- 
ton he was also President of the Arlington Men's Club, charter 
member of Arlington Board of Trade, member of Arlington 
School Committee, member of the Board of Governors of the 
Boston City Club, and a delegate to the Republican State 
Convention. In fact, his active memberships are a card 
catalogue unto themselves. 

He is a popular member of every one of the organizations in 
which his name is enrolled. He works. He is a member who 
remembers, and a member that can be depended upon. He 
admits it, and the story of “office boy to manager in twenty-five 
years of progress” is interestingly revealed in the career of “Cap” 


Palmer. He does not spell it like a military captain, but just 
plain CAP—in caps. It is a pity that there are not more such 
men. 


A year ago “Cap” reluctantly left Arlington to reside in 
Bedford, where his many friends are always welcome at his new 
home. Although he loves golf, tramping, and all sports, his 
principal hobbies are his family and boys. His Sunday-school 
class of boys use the third floor of his home for their clubhouse. 
There is a player piano, pool table and plenty of books. 

“Cap” is a direct descendant of Walter Palmer, who came 
from England in 1628 and built the first house in Charlestown, 
Mass. Mrs. Palmer came from the John Hancock family. 
“Cap,” Jr.. is a sophomore at Dartmouth and a member of 
the College Glee Club, College Band and Dramatic Orchestra. 
Elizabeth and Ted stand high in their classes at Lexington 
High School. Henry Hancock Palmer is too young for school 
as yet. F 

* * * * * 

N exhibition of oils and drawings which attracted much 
‘attention was that of Mr. Gordon-Squier at his studio, 

198 Dartmouth Street, Boston, January 23-28. Mr. Gordon- 
Squier belongs to the younger school of artists, having attended 
the school of Museum of Fine Arts in Boston before and after 
the war. Two years were given in the World War as an officer 
in the army. Immediately upon his release from Uncle Sam's 
forces, he took up his profession again. His progress has been 
rapid. In the art school he was always spoken of as a fast 
worker. Perhaps his most marked trait—and a very unusual 
one—is his ability to get likenesses. Many of his oils are so 
real that¥the subject not only has afremarkable speaking like- 
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ness, but almost seems to be walking out of the canvas. This 
rare attainment, coupled with a keen sense of color and skilful 
ability in handling, points the young artist toward a distin- 
guished place in his chosen field. 

There were three distinct phases of his work on exhibition. 
The first was of landscapes in oils. Most of these were spring 
scenes laid in the White Mountains. There was a fine handling 
of the soft yellow greens, the foregrounds relieved by flowering 
shrubbery or a wind-torn tree, while in the background there 
were the well-known peaks. Notable among these was Eagle 
Cliff, with the lower portion of Lafayette, mirrored in a perfect 
replica in Profile Lake. Others showing Franconia Notch were 
satisfying to the artistic taste. There was one autumn scene, 
with a rather difficult foreground to handle; but it was so well 
done that Osceo peak and Loon Mountain, which stood out far 
back of the middle distance, seemed trembling with living light. 

Then there were no less than fifteen drawings in charcoal 
and crayon, all from life, and varying from delicate and subtle 
suggestiveness to rugged strength. Here again the ability of 
the artist to get character likeness was marked. A number 
of the drawings were of children in a pleasing variety of easy 
and graceful positions. These were interspersed with heads 
of masculine strength. Among these was the drawing of a 
young woman which had the distinction of being the only 
drawing accepted by the Copley Society at its annual exhibi- 
tion in 1920. | 

The real feature of the exhibit were the oil portraits. It is 
in this particular field that the unusual skill of the young artist 
appears. A portrait of Miss X, a three-quarter figure, life- 
sized, against a blue tapestry, showed an exquisite ease of pos- 
ture, the subject appearing as if she had just come in and-had 
sat down unconventionally for a moment, looking carelessly 
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over her shoulder, one hand resting on her hip and holding a 
peacock fan in the other. The color scheme was a rare blend- 
ing of brilliant tones, a salmon jersey draped easily over a lacy 
waist, while the skirt was brocaded texture. 
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A nearly full-length figure of Mr. Maclvor Reddis, the artist, 
one hand resting easily on a chair and holding a lighted cigarette 
in the other, was a work of cardinal excellence, due to an unu- 
sually easy pose, the harmony and strength of coloring. One 
sculptor who saw it said it should be sent to the Pennsylvania 
Academy. 

Another portrait—virile in type—was that of Mr. Law- 
rence Stevens, the sculptor, whose bust of Mr. Gordon-Squier, 
recently done, rested on an easel in a corner of the studio, and 
received much favorable comment. The portrait of Mr. 
Stevens, life-sized, three-quarter pose. was vigorous and strong. 
Clad in a sculptor’s working clothes, with white shirt open at 
the throat, a pipe held easily in the right hand, the effect was 
of outstanding merit. 

Still another portrait should be noted, it being of a noted 
dancer, here posed in a conventional seated figure. The 
harmonization of pink drapery against a rare background of 
purple English chintz gave not only brilliancy, but was so well 
done as to be pastel in delicacy. 

Not the least in point of excellence was the portrait of a young 
woman in evening dress, having all the mellowness of an old 
canvas, and reminding one of the work of Da Vinci. 


* * * * 


OR many years Mrs. Lillian Clark Cary, of Dubuque, 
lowa, National Counselor of the Ladies of the Grand Army 

of the Republic, has been one of the foremost leaders of women 
in patriotic work. Mrs. Cary has gained national prominence 
by her lectures on patriotic subjects. During the past year 
she served as national president of this order of women, her 
duties including work in every state of the Union, and she 
traveled extensively throughout the country, giving lectures 


for her organization in promoting good citizenship. She also 
appeared on the public platform in many of the cities of prom- 
inence, speaking to large audiences on different subjects. 

Mrs. Cary served for five years as National Patriotic In- 
structor of this order, carrying on an extensive patriotic work 
in all of the states, through the numerous organizations of the 
Ladies of the Grand Army of the Republic, which included 
instruction to the alien and organization of schools of citizen- 
ship for the benefit of the alien and new Americans. 

Mrs. Cary has written extensively on patriotic subjects: she 
has also written several patriotic poems of merit, which have 
been published in numerous magazines. Her books, “The 
History of the Flag,” ‘Patriotic Instruction,’ and ““Tribute to 
Abraham Lincoln,” have been distributed broadcast among the 
public and rural schools and have been in great demand among 
the public school teachers. 

Mrs. Cary spent some time in the South in the last few 
months, talking along lines of citizenship to the colored people. 
and with the assistance of the members of her organization 
established libraries in the colored schools in Mobile, Alabama. 
and other southern cities. Her particular message to the col- 
ored people was obedience to the laws of our country and 
the benefit to be derived from fulfilling all the functions of 
citizenship. 

Mrs. Cary has devoted a great deal of her time to studying 
the habits and customs of the people in the alien districts, and 
has given much thought to the problems that confront these 
people, endeavoring to assist them in their desire to become 
citizens of our great country, by personal or written messages 
for their instruction. 


* * * * 


HERE’S something new in money. It doesn't seem 

possible that there could ke, but there is. William M. 
Andrus, of Arlington Heights, Boston, has turned the trick. 
He has invented a reversible bill. 

What's the advantage of a reversible bill? Well, there are 
a lot of advantages. To begin with, a reversible bill saves 
time and trouble in sorting. Reversible bills don’t have to 
be turned over. They are always right side up. In putting 
our money away in the good old, hand-worn wallet, in making 
change and sorting money in shops and stores, paying out 
money and taking in money at banks, sorting money at the 
Redemption Bureau at Washington, it has been figured out 
that there would be a saving of about one-third of our time. 
Time is money, so the new style of bill if adopted could be called 
the money that saves money because it saves time. 

It would save engraving expense, too. As the bills are alike 
on both sides, the number of engraving plates would be cut 
exactly in two. The reversible bank note would also make it 
hard for the men who practice the gentle art of counterfeiting. 
because at one fell swoop all their old plates would be put out 
of commission. There are reasons, too, why a reversible bill 
is harder to counterfeit than a double-faced bill. It couldn't 
be sliced down and reassembled, which is one of the little tricks 
that counterfeiters have. 

As you look at the reproduction of the proposed duplicate 
bank note, the design not only is pleasing, but it seems a very 
simple thing. The designing of it, however, took an enormous 
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amount of thought and called for expert knowledge. This 
knowledge Mr. Andrus was in a position to supply. For years 
he had known money and handled money, until his money-sense 
had become as acute and sensitive as the tone-sense of a virtuoso 
of the violin. 

For twenty years Mr. Andrus was associated with the New 
York National Exchange Bank of New York City. More 
recently he was paying teller for a Boston bank for three years. 
The design of the new bank note came out of his experience. 
To make money easier to handle and harder to counterfeit 
became his great desire, his ideal, his dream. As Mr. Andrus 
expresses it, he would wake in the night with ideas about the 
new bill. 

Although Mr. Andrus has patented the design and the idea, 
his is entirely a patriotic service to the country. He doesn't 
want to make money out of his invention. He feels that the 
adoption of his idea would be a monument to his name. Bank- 
ers everywhere agree that the new type of money would mean 
an enormous saving. Officials at Washington are thoroughly 
in sympathy with Mr. Andrus’s idea. The only thing that 


blocks the speedy adoption of the new bill is inertia, collective 
conservatism, and it looks as if this will yet have to yield. 


* * * * 


IGHT Honorable Arthur J. Balfour, former Premier of 

Great Britain, stood before the smoldering grate in the 
Opposition Leaders’ Room in the House of Parliament, in the 
dusky gloom of the afternoon sun and said to me: 

“The. mental attitude of the world is about the same 
everywhere. In these days of swift communication, propa- 
gandas are not necessary, when an idea goes flashing around the 
world.” 

Yet in the days when the American Revolution, followed by 
the French Revolution, indicated the outbreak of thoughts of 
freedom almost simultaneously in two hemispheres, there 
were no such facilities as exist today for material and mental 
intercommunication between lands far apart. The contrast 
in conditions between then and now only emphasizes the splen- 
didness of the opportunity for completing and consolidating, 
in peaceful ways, the world’s civilization. 

Mr. Balfour was referring to the fact that the problems in 
the United States, Germany and France at the time he spoke 
were about the same. That was during the days of labor 
unrest when the strike as a weapon was beginning to be felt. 

In February, 1918, during the war, I met Nitti, since Premier 
of Italy. It was a rainy day and the gloomiest days of the 
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war were then passing. In the rather ornate apartments 
occupied by the Minister of Finance | called on Nitti, a rotund, 
portly man, with twinkling black eyes, small mustache, and the 
air of a business man. The callers left their dripping umbrellas 
on a long table that had been used by Napoleon. 

Italy was at that time staggering with the greatest problems 
of her existence. She came very near being another Russia. 
When the fist of Nitti was planted on that table, | remarked 
to Signor Marconi, the inventor of wireless, who was with me: 

‘There's a man who will lead Italy.” 

Marconi smiled, for there were plans and counter-plans 
already going on in Rome. 

Nitti’s expression at that time was that America holds the 
key to the situation in saving the world. He had visited the 
United States with the mission during the war and had returned 
with the conviction that the future of his country depended 
upon a sound economic policy, based upon an appreciation of 
business as the dominant genius of the times. 

There were excited crowds outside the House of Parliament 
and around the tables in the restaurants near at hand where 
the politics of Italy were discussed and decided. When Presi- 
dent Wilson first visited Italy, he was hailed as nothing short 
of a saint and the “savior of mankind." His name was cheered 
to the echo when | mentioned it in a speech in the Argentine. 
That was before Wilson visited Italy. No sooner had he left 
than the people, doubting his sincerity, turned the deification 
into damning. Then came the Fiume incident and the Spartan 
fight of D’Annunzio and the dream of Italy to have protection 
on the east coast of the Adriatic assured. 

Recent events have indicated that Nitti, more than any other 
premier, with his sense of humor, is likely to become the dom- 
inant figure of Europe, and already his masterful hand is shown 
in bringing together all the scattered remains of the Italian 
population, reaching far beyond the boundaries of Austria 
itself. 

When I pushed the knocker at 10 Downing Street during the 
war, I wandered down the hall through which had passed the 
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great premier of England, and found seated, at a green table 
inside, Lloyd George, with his shock of gray hair and unlighted 
cigar, puzzled with the problems of that hour. A picture of 
the past leaped to my mind when he said: 

“It was around this table that the dirty business with the 
American colonies was done.” 

Outside the window were leaves and trees, the same as in 
those momentous days of ‘75. The picture through that win- 
‘dow little indicated the turbulent scene in history that flashed 
in my mind. 

England was now ablaze with fervid gratitude. For once 
England forgot her reserve and with tears of gratitude wel- 
comed America in the war, without a sneer of complaint as to 
the delay, but thankful—how thankful that America had come 
in to turn the tide. 

My first personal interview with Clemenceau was when his 
genius seemed to be the dominant spirit in winning the war, 
and his soul was absorbed in this one matter. With his hand 
on my shoulder, his knees almost touching mine, he gave utter- 
ance to words | never will forget: 

“Chapple, I love America.” 

Even after the Peace Conference, when Paris was aflame with 
the exultation of victory, and the stars on her flag seemed to 
have been plucked from the skies to illumine Paris, the radiance 
of the red; white and blue blending with the tricolor of France. 
at a reception he reiterated the words: 

“Chapple, I still love America.” 

But that was before they met at the’ peace table. Around 
that board gathered long-time-seasoned diplomats, scions of 
English nobility, trained to the art, and in the veins of these 
diplomatists flowed the blood of the masterful statesmen of 
Britain who had built up a world empire through the dominance 
of adept statecraft, backed by the dogged determination of 
the British army and the prowess of the British navy. 

Now Clemenceau has retired. 


Even in those days when he presided over the Chamber of 
Deputies, | saw the debonair Paul Deschanel, who, day after 
day during that trying crisis, had faced the members of the 
Chamber and met every emergency. It was little wondered 
when the election of president occurred that these members 
should choose the man with whom they had been associated 
during the heart-rending strain of war, for France does not 
elect her president by popular vote, but through the members 
of the Chamber of Deputies, so Paul Deschanel stood with 
his purely Gallic ideals, not speaking a word of English, the 
blood of ancient royalty in his veins, the spokesman of France. 

Within a few months Deschanel, most cultured of presidents 
of France, also has retired, broken down under the terrific strain 
of governing France in the throes of world reconstruction. 

Now the pendulum swings back. 

We find England preparing to restore the throne in Hungary 
over the prostrate form of Austria and the crumbled empire. 
We find her hand in Portugal, Greece, Italy and Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, which embraces ancient Bohemia, already looking to 
England as a king-maker. Napoleon gave Scandinavia its 
reigning families and in Rome proclaimed his brother as king. 
Today England with its royal family is represented in nearly 
all the reigning houses of Europe, ready to help sustain—in 
fact create—new rulers on the ruins of crumpled aristocracy. 
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Fred A. Howard, the People’s 


Chemist 


By HAMILTON M. WRIGHT 


HIS is the story of a man who lives to help 
others than himself; a quiet, likable, sen- 
sible American, who has never sought 

glory, nor fame, nor wealth—but moved by the 
loftiest ideals has given a lifetime of enthusiastic 
scientific research to improving some of the 
everyday things that people use. Fred A. How- 
ard has avoided public notice with the innate 
modesty of the devoted scholar who lets his work 
and life stand for what he is. But he is one of 
the great men of the day. He has wrought 
miracles that has helped make life a little easier 
for the many. 

Mr. Howard is a research leather chemist. He 
isa textile chemist. He is a selective plant breeder 
of rare attainments. He has given to the world 
formulae of very great hygienic and therapeutic 
value. With the exception of three years he has 
lived his sixty-five useful years in the little 
community of South Easton, Massachusetts. 
But the world is beginning to blaze a trail to 
Fred Howard’s humble doorstep. This quiet 
New England gentleman with the broad, high 
forehead, clean, bright complexion, and spark- 
ling grey-blue eyes, has proved himself a scientist 
of the first magnitude. In the acid of competi- 
tive tests he has brought to his career a crown 
of practical achievement. 

” * ~ 

| had heard much of Mr. Howard from a friend. 
“Next time you go to Boston,’’ said he, ‘‘be sure 
to visit Mr. Howard.” I did. I found Mr. 
Howard to be of medium height, of rather slight 
and wiry build. His eyes are brilliant. His 
countenance is expressive of the calm resolution 
and intelligence of the Pilgrim people. A long 
line of sturdy New England ancestors is behind 
him. Both in appearance and manner, Mr. 
Howard suggested another versatile son of Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. Luther Burbank, whom I| met in 
California almost twenty years ago. 

Mr. Howard was in a room filled with test 
tubes, flasks, samples of leather, treatises. He 
was shortly preparing to move to his new labora- 
tory in Quincy, and his things were more or less 
disturbed. There exists no extensive bibliog- 
raphy upon Mr. Howard’s work, though of late 
he has been much importuned to write and give 
data. Part of the time we spent in visiting 
Faneuil Hall and other historic landmarks. 
Between his running commentaries on the sights, 
I gathered information. pi 

Mr. Howard’s work is basic, fundamental. 
He operates on facts. He enters into vast scien- 
tific explorations with commonplace things as 
the field of his research, with the zeal that in- 
Spires the discoverer of abstract formulae. But 
his work in not hypothetical or abstract. He 
seeks only that knowledge that can be demon- 
strated by practical usefulness. In his field he 
has made wonderful discoveries. Incidentally 
he has saved manufacturers of shoes, leather 
belting, gloves, etc., hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. He has done many other remarkable 
things not connected with leather which I shall 
tell you of later. 

A piece of leather is much more interesting 
than it would seem at first. To Mr. Howard 
an exquisitely tanned bit of leather is the most 
wonderful bit of weaving in the world. It really 
Pains him, I believe, to see a leather sample that 


has been damaged as a result of improper tanning 
or subjected to the action of chemicals that 
destroy it. He has discovered means to stimu- 
late leather fibres so that they regain their normal 
position in the marvelous interlacing they occupy 
in undamaged leather. When the fibres are out 
of place the leather becomes “‘bunchy.’’ He has 
found agents to free fibers of gums that make 
leather rigid, and crystals that exert a cutting 
action on the fibres so that the leather cracks. 


He has been able to neutralize the effect of stable 
gases on leather harness, of perspiration on in- 
soles and gloves, and of chemicals that attack 
leather belting to which they are carried in the 
form of gases in various types of factories. Mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of leather is discarded 
every year. So leather research is worth while 
a life of laboratory work. 

They call Mr. Howard the “Trouble Man’”’ of 
the industry. Last spring one of the big heel 
companies found itself facing a loss. A $25,000 
stock of heel taps had been damaged by a flood 
in the basement of the factory. The leather 
was warped, mildewed, hard as nails, almost, 
and oxydization had set in. The heel taps ad- 
hered so that they had to be pried apart with 
chisels. Mr. Howard was called in. With his 
processes he saved the stock. The manufac- 
turer said he had a more pliable and better- 
wearing leather than before the basement was 
flooded. The incidents might be multiplied. 
One of the New England shoe factories, for ex- 
ample, sent word that Mr. Howard’s processes 
were effecting a saving of $500 per day. Last 
spring sixteen shoe manufacturers purchased 
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some of his newly-completed’ formulas. A new 
$100,000 laboratory at Quincy, built for his 
use, attests Mr. Howard's skill. 

Mr. Howard began to study chemistry more 
than forty years ago. As a very young man he 
was employed in a bottling works where mineral 
water was put up. Means of studying the chem- 
ical properties of the water being infrequent, 
he read the only available work that seemed to 
resemble a chemical treatise. It was the United 
States Dispensary, containing two thousand 
pages, and he read it word by word twice over. 
After that he concluded his forte was chemistry. 
He employed instructors in both chemistry and 
physics, paying them from his small savings. 

7 * * 

Fifteen years later we find him engaged in 
research in the laboratory of Professor Alexander 
Bernstein, a German scientist, who spent several 
years inthis country. The association continued 
for almost three years. When Professor Bern- 
stein returned to Germany, Mr. Howard pur- 
chased two of his best microscopes and hung out 
his shingle in Brockton as a full-fledged leather 
chemist 

It was a new idea. I believe Mr. Howard was 
the first to devote a life career to this strange 
profession. But a profession is what one makes 
of it. The Marion Star was the first step up the 
rungs of the ladder to the Presidency. In Mr. 
Howard’s case, the laboratory, after wearying, 
burning years of research, was to yield unbeliev- 
able results. It may seem wide of the mark to 
compare the career of a chemist who devotes his 
life to bettering prosaic things, to a great states- 
man whose thought sways millions. But Mr. 
Howard's work is basic. He gets at the bottom 
of things, which is as true a test of greatness as 
any other. He says the workings of the universe 
can be discerned in a single fibre of leather, 
referring to the planetary motion of particles. 

He regards Nature as the supreme craftsman, 
the artificer incomparable, whose works prove 
the limitations of mankind. (Science has not 
dissipated his religious beliefs. It has confirmed 
them.) And he has sought to approximate the 
resistance of nature in manufactured everyday 
things. Consider the skin. How wonderfully 
it resists wear, exposure; how pliable it is. In 
the skin there is found a substance known as 
coriin, whose purpose seems to be to preserve 
the fibers from disintegration. Mr. Howard 
regards as his most important contribution to 
industry a chemical combination that acts as a 
synthetic coriin. He likes to call it korite. Ex- 
haustive tests showed the korite went right 
through the leather. It waterproofed it, made 
it extremely pliable, and doubled its wearing 
power. Examination showed the korite allowed 
the fibers to return to a normal position in the 
hide. As everybody knows, wet feet are one of 
the most prolific causes of colds, and the children 
of the poor, who are unable to buy the best grades 
of shoes, are the very ones who require the pro- 
tection of satisfactory waterproofing treatment. 

* . * 

Mr. Howard takes a great deal of satisfaction 
in the new agent, which in exhaustive tests lasting 
over a long period of time, has met his exacting 
requirements. Mr. Howard has put in fifteen 
or sixteen hours a day in laboratory work for 
more than a generation. 

But he isn’t a dry-as-dust chemist, delving 
like some resistless force into problems that are 
beyond the ken of the average man. He is 
human. He is alive, sympathetic, thrilling in 
response to the world at large and to the needs 
of those whom he meets in one way or another 
in his quiet life. 

He has done hundreds of helpful things for 
others, giving his chemical knowledge away as 
though it were a beautiful gift at the disposal 
of the world. And this indeed is the way he 
regards it. For one he developed an anti-moth 
solution that can be put on clothes with one 
application and does not injure or stain the gar- 


ment. For another of his friends he developed 
a permanent solution to prevent canvas and 
sails from mildew and getting black. For one 
of the most prominent Boston physicians he de- 
veloped a milk serum, from which he eliminated 
casein and other indigestible or partly indigest- 
ible properties, resulting in what was pronounced 
to be a perfect food for convalescing typhoid 
and other patients of impaired digestive facul- 
ties. A leading manufacturer of men’s work 
clothes asked Mr. Howard if he could develop 
a fireproofing solution to treat clothes that would 
be worn where cinders fly. Mr. Howard suc- 
ceeded with an ignition-proof solution that in a 
year has not rotted the textile. Now he. is 
trying to make it so it will resist repeated wash- 
ings. And he will surely succeed. 
* « * 

To the writer, who as a correspondent has 
visited all the continents except Africa, one of the 
most useful of Mr. Howard’s discoveries, is a 
deodorant and disinfectant. It has been my 
experience that most parts of the world need 
deodorizing and disinfecting. Mr. Howard’s 
formula was made some years ago for officials 
of the Brockton County Fair, who objected to 
stable odors that reached the grandstand. The 
deodorant has of itself no odor. It can be made 
so cheaply that it would be almost possible to 
employ it in flushing the streets. If a small dish 
containing some of it is placed on a stove where 
cabbage is cooking, it will absorb the odor of 
the cabbage. I know that Mr. Howard did not 
receive any pay for developing this formula, nor 
for the milk serum, nor many others. Someone 
just asked him if he would find “something.” 
And he went ahead. Yet I know of a great 
many cities in China that need that deodorant 
and disinfectant more than they need anything 
else in the world. 

Mr. Howard develops things of homely, every- 
day usefulness. He would, I know, rather find 
something of immediate practical usefulness for 
everyday people than to discover a new way of 
signalling to Mars. 

Varied, indeed, are his numerous creations. 
A neighboring stock breeder complained that 
flies and gnats bothered his highly-bred stock 


almost to death. Mr. Howard created an anti- 


fly remedy that does not hurt the comparatively 
tender skin of a horse. Moreover, it actually 
improves the animal’s coat. 

In the field of horticulture Mr. Howard has 
achieved some surprising results by selective 
breeding. One of these phenomena is a cucum- 
ber derived from a Russian progenitor, that de- 
velops a delicious, edible fruit in from three to 
four days from the falling of the blossom. Of 
course, it must have suitable cultivation and 
climate to do its best. Another is Mr. Howard’s 
wonder berry, developed from the wild field 
strawberry plants around South Easton. It 
grows on high stems reaching fifteen inches. 
Some of the berries attain a circumference of 
six inches. Both these plants he proposes to let 
the public have use of without charge. He will 
probably distribute the strawberry plants to 
church societies so they can propagate and sell 
them. 

7 . o 

But I have left the very best thing about Mr. 
Howard to the last. He would tell you so him- 
self. It is his devoted wife, Mrs. Nellie Lowell 
Howard. Mrs. Howard has been a tower of 
strength to her husband in all his long career. 
Although a lifelong invalid, and moreover suffer- 
ing from a broken hip, which in ten years has 
failed to knit, she has kept records of more than 
ten thousand chemical experiments made by her 
husband and has helped him to systematize his 
research work for almost forty years. Mrs. 
Howard, too, is of old New England stock. Her 
father, James Lowell, was a first cousin of James 
Russell Lowell, the poet. There are no children. 
But the little family rejoices in the thought that 
it has been able to help others. 


ONE OF THE WAR’S HEROES 
By Laura M. Greco 


IS name was on no roster list; 
He did not volunteer; 
The law of the selective draft 
He had no cause to fear. 


He did not need a uniform; 
He did not have to drill; 
No loving hands a comfort kit 

For him did ever fill. 


But yet he was a soldier still, 
And well his duty knew; 

And many a note for Uncle Sam 
He carried safely through. 


He asked no honor or reward 
For task most nobly done; 
A light caress—a word or two 
Sufficed this faithful one. 


At last there came a fateful day; 
Things were not going well; 

Someone must take dispatches through 
The fires of blazing hell. 


They tied the message ’round his neck, 
A word—he sped away; 

A flying streak of black and white, 
That distance merged in gray. 


They saw him sway once as he ran, 
And a shell’s bright flashing light; 
He tottered—fell—sprang up again, 
And soon had passed from sight. 
* * * * 
A lookout at headquarters saw 
A figure he knew_well; 
It reached the general’s dugout, then 
It trembled—staggered—fell. 


*Twas then they saw a gaping wound; 
The ground neath him grew red; 

And soon the loyal heart was still; 
‘Hats off!’’ the general said. 


They buried him close by the spot, 
*Mid battle-smoke and fog; 

And carved these words on a slab above: 
“To Jim—a hero dog.” 


In spite of the observation of airmen and the wireless, it is 
said that carried messages of great importance through 
heavy shell fire in the late war. Aher the one to which this 
ae relates had delivered his message, it was found that his 
lower jaw had been shot away. This poem was suggested by 
an article in the NATIONAL on the fate of “Cher Ami,” the 
carrier pigeon—the feathered hero of the war. 


MOTHER’S HANDS 


Always in youth we feel 
That they are there: 

With brooding fingers 

Splendidly warm; 

Eager for burdens, 

Antidote for harm, 

Holding our childhood close 

Lest it should grow 

Too bitter with the world 

It has to know— 

Always in youth we feel 

That they are there. 


As our old age comes on 

And all the warmth is gone 

From those dear hands, 

Lo, even then, we feel 

That they are there: 

With phantom fingers healing scars 
Delusive dreams have brought; 
In death’s vague hours 

Closing these earthly eyes of ours 
That they may look at heaven— 
Even in our old age we feel 

That they are there! 


—From “IT.” 
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The career of an All-American 





From Farmer Boy to Vice-President 


The life story of Calvin Coolidge—a shining example 
of the best traditions of New England sturdiness 





















































































































































































!ALVIN COOLIDGE was korn at Plymouth, Vermont, 
~ July 4, 1872. Perhaps-his birthday on the national 





f anniversary has been one of the inspirations to the 
I service of his country in which he has become dis- 
tinguished. It is curious that the birthday of 
President-elect Harding should fall on the day of his election 
as head of the ticket where the second man was Coolidge. 
Two good omens together! The ‘subject of this sketch was 
originally named John Calvin Coolidge, but later in life, true 
to his infatuation for brevity in discourse and description, he 
dropped the John. In his youth Calvin worked on his father’s 
farm. He attended the village school and Black River and 
St. Johnsbury academies, entering Amherst college in 1891. 
At his graduation he was class orator and bore away the degree 
of A.B. In his first year as governor of Massachusetts the 
universities of Amherst, Tufts and Williams each gave him 
the honorary degree of LL.D. 

Studying law in Northampton, Mass., he was admitted to 
the bar July 2, 1897. A Republican by inheritance and con- 
viction, he entered political life through election as a member 
of the Northampton city council, serving in that office for the 
years 1899 and 1900. As a boy he had taken an interest in 
town affairs and other public questions, greatly enjoying the 
speeches of his seniors at political meetings. At Ambherst 
college he won the prize for an essay on the causes of the 
American Revolution. History and government were his 
hobbies. 

After his councilorship he was elected city solicitor by the 
votes of the councilmen, and afterward was made examiner 
of titles for the county of Hampshire. In 1904 the judges 
appointed him as clerk of courts to fill an unexpired term, 
but when election time came round he did not seek his party's 
nomination for that office. Before entering the council he 
was a member of the Republican city committee and in 1904 
became its chairman. All was not politics with him, though, 
for in 1899 he had been chosen as president of the Nonatuck 
Savings Bank, Northampton. 

So ably had he functioned as local party chief that he re- 
ceived the Republican nomination for Representative, and 
being elected served the state in the general court, as the 
Massachusetts legislature is called, during the years 1907 and 
1908. He was always in his place at committee meetings and 
sessions of the house, and it is related that he never missed 
the morning prayer in the assembly. He was a member of 
the committees on judiciary and banks and banking. Seldom 
talking, he never shirked a vote, and every matter coming 
before his committees he carefully investigated. 

The legislative career of Mr. Coolidge was interrupted by 
his election as mayor of Northampton in 1908, having cam- 
paigned on ideas that old-line politicians warned him would 
ruin his chances for election. In this capacity he served the 
city for the years 1910 and 1911, and then it was back to the 
legislative halls for him. He was senator for the Berkshire- 
Hampshire-Hampden district during the four years 1912-1915, 
being president of the upper chamber for the last two years 
of the period. 

At the Progressive bolt in 1912 Mr. Coolidge stuck to the 
old party, but took no hand in the factional wrangles. He 


By DANIEL LOGAN 


attended strictly to his legislative business. One of the most 
prominent questions was the regulation of the milk supply. 
Mr. Coolidge knew the side of the farmers better than ‘any 
other member. He had been brought up on a farm and near 
his old home in Vermont was a dairy where the farmers dis- 
posed of their milk. The farmers felt that the laws passed 
to regulate the dairying industry were oppressive. They 
were opposed to any more idealistic legislation, which they 
contended would put them out of business. Some of the 
pending bills they pronounced ridiculous, although a majority 
of them favored reasonable control of milk, such as better 
sanitation of dairies and greater care in handling the product. 
Mr. Coolidge wanted honest and pure milk while seeing that 
injustice was not done the small producers. After reviewing 
the bills in the committee on agriculture, of which he was 
chairman, he recommended that a commission of experts be 
appointed by the governor to investigate the subject and report 
at next session. Failing to get this method approved he pro- 
cured the defeat of all the bills. He had the appropriation 
for the Massachusetts Agricultural College at Amherst in- 
creased by $75,000 more than the highest ever before granted 
and put it through over the governor's veto. 

The same year he supported the anti-monopoly bill and by 
personal appeals to his colleagues procured its passage. Also 
he was instrumental in having carried a bill that placed a 
limit on injunctions, but the governor vetoed it and the House 
sustained the veto. Chairman of legal affairs the first year, 
he put through a bill for investigating the question of pro- 
viding for the care of indigent mothers in their own homes. He 
was chairman of a select committee to investigate a strike of 
the Lawrence mill workers. A settlement was effected in 
which the operatives received an increase of wages and Mr. 
Coolidge was publicly thanked for his part in ending the 
disastrous strife. 

In his second year he was chairman of the committee on 
railroads. Different bills to relieve a critical situation were 
before the committee. Being told that he hadn't a chance to 
put any of them across he quietly replied, “I wouldn't be so 
pessimistic.” Every report of the railroad committee that 
year was adopted. As a member of the committee on munici- 
pal finance he helped to revise the financial systems of cities. 

Opening the session of 1914 as president, Mr. Coolidge made 
one of the shortest speeches from the chair on record. This 
is what he said: 

Do the day’s work. If it be to protect the rights of the weak, 
whoever objects, do it. If it be to help a powerful corporation better 
to serve the people, whatever the opposition, do that. Expect to be 
called a standpatter, but don’t be a standpatter. Expect to be called 
a demagogue, but don’t be a demagogue. Don’t hesitate to be as 
revolutionary as science. Don’t hesitate to be as reactionary as the 


multiplication table. Don’t expect to build up the weak by pulling 
down the strong. Don’t hurry to legislate. Give administration a 


chance to catch up with legislation. 


His practice fitted his preaching. He did the day's work. 
Several times he took the floor to advocate measures he be- 
lieved wholesome and to smite those he thought ill-conceived. 
There was no opposition to his re-election as president 
next term, when he opened the session with a speech so 
concise that his initial effort from the dais appears prolix by 
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comparison. It contained, inclusive of the salutation, but 

forty-four words and is a perfect gem of oratory. He said: 
Honorable Senators: My sincerest thanks | offer you. Conserve 

the firm foundations of our institutions. Do your work with the spirit 


of a soldier in the public service. Be loyal to the Commonwealth and 
to yourselves. And be brief, above all things, be brief. 


Confounding the cavilers at his chances of rising to greater 
heights in the political realm, Mr. Coolidge could not be kept 
down because the people were now under him. They made 
him lieutenant-governor for 1916, 1917 and 1918. His plu- 
ralities swelled each successive time, beginning with 52,184 
the first time and reaching 101,731 the third time, or nearly 
doubling in two years. Such rapid-growth popularity inevit- 
ably marked him for the highest station in the Commonwealth, 
and so he was elected governor in 1919. His plurality of 
17,035, compared with former victories, showed him to have 
been in a fight, but multiplying the figures sevenfold in 1920, 
when he stood for a second term and was elected by a lead 
of 125,101, he simply scored a walk-away. His masterly 
conduct in the critical state of affairs produced by the Boston 
police strike in the latter part of 1919, which gave him even 
more than national distinction, had something to do with this 
wonderful endorsement of his administration, yet no doubt 
his generally efficient conduct of the office would have made 
him a hard candidate to beat in any event. Still it is un- 
questionable that the commanding incident just mentioned 
hurried his advance to the forefront of national affairs where 
he now stands. 

Simplicity of living, which, in spite of too many examples 
of ostentation, still bears the hallmark of genuine Americanism, 
has always been one of the most interesting characteristics of 
Calvin Coolidge. When he first went to the legislature he 
engaged a small room at the same hotel where he lives to-day 
when he comes to Boston. On assuming the governorship he 
indeed added another room, this accretion of magnificence, 
however, probably representing more of capitulation to con- 
venience than concession to style. His domestic establishment 
at Northampton is in keeping with the gubernatorial lodgings 
in the state capital. His rented half-house bids fair to have 
fame akin to the illustrious log cabins of American history. 
It is the second home for Mr. Coolidge in a model family life 
of true Yankee pattern. 

Mr. Coolidge married Miss Grace Goodhue of Burlington, 
Vermont, October 4, 1895. They have two sons, John and 
Calvin Jr. When Mr. Coolidge was elected governor in 1919 
some people were amazed that the next chief magistrate of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts lived in half of a double 
house in Northampton and paid only $27.00 a month rent. 
He did not even own an automobile. Friends believe that, 
even if he were rich, Calvin Coolidge would still be content 
to live modestly among plain folks. 

On the return of Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge from their brief 
honeymoon in Montreal, they started housekeeping in a small 
furnished apartment rented from a college professor. By and 
by the owner wanted it for himself and the Coolidges moved 
to the two-family house that has been their home ever since. 
The principal of the high shool occupied the other half. For- 
mer Mayor O'Brien, a Democrat, is the landlord, and, to 
maintain the standards of his guild, lately raised the rental 


es, 


$5 a month. So, from this $32-a-month executive mansion 
Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge left for Washington when the time 
approached for the inauguration of Warren G. Harding as 
President and Calvin Coolidge as Vice-President of the United 
States of America. No. 21 Massasoit Street, as the address 
goes, contains all the reminders of a down east home. The 
Coolidge home is modestly furnished, its furniture and pic- 
tures evidencing good taste. It has a fireplace in keeping 
with the poetry of traditional domesticity. 
and in the entry closet are boys’ caps, coats, sweaters, 
sou'westers, baseball requisites, etc., showing that the two 
sons born and bred there love outdoors and the national game. 
Books and magazines in the living room testify of quiet culture. 
Mrs. Coolidge has a good voice and plays the piano. A 
framed legend, the gift of a Boston business man, hangs over 
the fireplace. It is evidently a hit at the governor's gift of 
verbal economy. Its philosophy he approves. These are the 
words, and they always bring a smile to the usually stoic feat- 
ures of the head of the house when anyone notices them: 
A wise old owl sat on an oak. 
The more he saw, the less he spoke; 


The less he spoke, the more he heard. 
Why can’t we be like that old bird? 


Governor Coolidge lately set at rest local gossip that he would 
give up the old home when he became Vice-President. While 
he plans to live at the capital with Mrs. Coolidge, the boys 
will remain in Northampton in care of a housekeeper. The 
proposition to have the government provide a mansion for the 
Vice-President does not chime with his views. Mr. Coolidge 
is quoted as saying: “I have always provided a home for my 
family, and I shall continue to do so. | do not understand 
that there is any obligation on the part of the public to furnish 
me with a home.” 

Mention of his nomination at Chicago last June for Vice- 
President and his election November 2 to that office completes 
this chronological sketch of Calvin Coolidge. It may be 
added that he is a member of the Vermont Association (Boston) 
and of the University and Union clubs. 


* * * * 


Silence, calmness, modesty, self-forgetfulness—these are the 
traits people most observe in Calvin Coolidge. 

“Do the day’s work,” his advice to the Massachusetts Sen- 
ate upon first taking the presiding chair there, may be set down 
as his own guiding motto. 

After the presidential election, upon a suggestion that he 
take a vacation like President-elect Harding, without raising 
his head from the perusal of official papers, he answered: 
“Senator Harding is not governor of Massachusetts.” 

While working in a country law office his employer laid 
before him a newspaper clipping that told of a historical society's 
medal for the best essay on the principles for which the Revo- 
lutionary War was fought having been awarded to Calvin 
Coolidge, and asked him if that was so. Yes, he had got the 
medal. Further questioned, the young man said he had not 
shown it to his father. He fished it out of a drawer and handed 
it over for his employer's inspection. It had been in his pos- 
session for six weeks, yet he had never mentioned the matter 
to anybody—not even “Dad.” 


The story of Calvin Coolidge’s life and progress from a New Hampshire farm to the vice-presidency 
of the United States, will be continued in the April number of the Nationa .MAGAZINE. 
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Foreign Trade and the 
Blue Serge Skirt 


By EDNA ERLE WILSON 


OMMERCE is as old as humanity, as varied 
as life itself, and as far-reaching as the trail 
that leads by land and sea around the 

world. Romance and adventure have always 
been its traveling companions, from the days 
when Mr. Cave-man braved glaciers and roaring 
rivers to exchange a club for a pottery dish to 
the present time. The pearls which Cleopatra 
amused her court by dissolving into nothingness 
were brought by caravan and trading vessel from 
the Far East to the banks of the Nile. The 
silks which Helen of Troy wore to the distraction 
of Paris and the destruction of a city, were im- 
ported. The ginger which seasoned Caesar’s 
puddings, and the horses which drew Nero’s 
chariot were the results of one nation’s commerce 
with another. And probably Queen Elizabeth 
would have soiled her slippers and Walter Raleigh 
would never have been handed down to posterity 
as the most gallant of courtiers if some foreign 
merchant had not sold an English trader a velvet 
coat. 

History glows with stories of foreign trade in 
its early beginnings. Pedlars, half merchants 
and half pirates, journeyed back and forth over 
dangerous highways and byways, selling and 
buying. Spices packed in some far tropical isle 
finally found the end of a hazardous journey in a 
European fair to be purchased by a red-cheeked 
housewife to make more palatable her good man’s 
dinner. Wine, made from the grapes which 
grew in a French vineyard, were smuggled away 
to sparkle upon the table of a Venetian nobleman. 
Silk from the Orient traveled thousands of miles 
before it was packed in a wandering merchant’s 
bag and sold to a fair lady in a lonely castle. 
Crusaders journeyed forth to the Holy Land and 
returned home with strange and marvelous gems. 
On land the followers of commerce were set upon 
by reckless gentlemen of the road and on the sea 
the ruddy-faced captains of picturesque sailing 
vessels waged battle with bloodthirsty pirates 
who wore blue trousers and wicked beards. 

In those far-away days foreign trade was a 
queer mixture of war and commerce, of slave 
trading, piracy, and romance. Always some 
fair-cheeked damsel waited at home, watching 
anxiously for the return of her knight and no 
less anxiously perhaps for the gifts he was sure 
to bring her. Probably the only women con- 
tent to adorn themselves with domestic products 
in the fifteenth century were the original Ameri- 
can ladies, who contentedly daubed their smooth 
brown cheeks with the juice of red berries, little 
dreaming of eastern cosmetics, and decorated 
their sleek black locks with turkey feathers in 
lieu of ostrich plumes from Australia. 

And then Columbus, courageous soul, sailed 
the ocean blue and soon afterwards other people 
followed his example. After the founding of the 
colonies commerce with the mother countries 
Played a large part in American life. Proud 
colonial dames danced holes in their London- 
made slippers at the gayest of balls, and flirted 
with impunity, confident of the loveliness gowned 
in figured silks from overseas. And if England 
hadn’t sent over all that tea with the high tax 
upon it, our forbears wouldn’t have celebrated 
by that famous party in Boston Harbor. 

War and commerce color the pages of history. 


It was to the Revolutionary War that America 
owed her independence, and it is to the Great 
War that she owes her present position in the 
circles of foreign trade. When European mar- 
kets closed, the United States had to get busy 
and supply the world with its needs. Due to the 
wheels of industry which were set going then, 
the business which American manufacturers are 
doing in foreign lands today is bigger than they 
would have thought possible five years ago. And 
in the opinion of experts, our national prosperity 
from this time forward will largely depend upon 
the volume of our foreign trade. For the United 
States is producing more than it consumes, and 
therefore we muS&t have an international market. 

Although foreign trade sounds and is so stern 
and businesslike at the present moment, the 
romance and adventure of olden days have not 
been crowded out by bustle and hurry. Upon 
close inspection the traveling companions of 
commerce will be found still present, alive, and 
energetic, although they have swapped the velvet 
pantaloons of yore for up-to-date plain serge 
trousers—and skirts! For fashions and business 
customs alike have changed and women no longer 
sit at home waiting for gifts either from the gods 
or from masculine hands. They are going out 
after things themselves. 

Petticoats are holding down many important 
mahogany office chairs in this country, while 
kimonas grace them in Japan. The business 
manager of one of New York’s biggest news- 
papers is a woman. And in a city down below 
the Mason and Dixon line, where the masculine 
world once reigned supreme in business realms, 
a progressive woman is clearing house manager. 
In the light of these shining examples, it isn’t 
very surprising, after all, to find women working 
side by side with men in the export field. 

Nor are American women in foreign trade to 
supply an element of romance, or in answer to 
the call of adventure. They are there for 
business reasons. And they are bringing the 
same qualifications for success to their work 
that men bring. Constructive aims, love of the 
game for the game’s sake, initiative, thorough- 
ness, vision, and human understanding are all 
characteristics of the women who are making 
good in varied kinds of positions in foreign 
trade. 

ok oe * + 

Sending razors around the world, from the 
frozen North to the tropical South, is Miss Jane 
Carroll’s job, as general manager of the Export 
Company of the American Safety Razor Corpo- 
ration, a twenty-million-dollar business. At 
first thought there may not seem to be a very 
close connection between safety razors and ro- 
mance. A manin the throes of his morning shave 
is the most unromantic of mortals. And yet this 
same man, once shaved, may rise to heroic 
heights. Pondering the subject, one wonders if 
Juliet could have loved Romeo with a nine days’ 
beard? And how Ophelia felt about the melan- 
choly Hamlet’s Vandyke—if he wore one off the 
stage? And if Dante shaved every day before 
walking out for a glimpse of Beatrice? After 
all, razors may make or mar romance, and per- 
haps some day Miss Jane Carroll will be called 
blessed by a dark-eyed maiden of the South Sea 
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upon her to fill vacancies for executives, foreign branch managers, 
traveling representatives, or stenographers who understand Spanish 


Islands, whose best beau has just learned to use 
a safety razor from America. 

Miss Carroll confesses that she is utterly fas- 
cinated by the work. She also has some ideas 
of her own about the foreign trade situation, 
among which is the belief that Europeans are 
partial to American-made goods. That the 
demand for merchandise made in the United 
States is going to increase rapidly within the 
next few years, regardless of the business recov- 
ery of Europe and the resumption of continental 
manufactures is a fact she is willing to gamble on. 

The foreign demand for safety razors at the 
present time is as keen as the guaranteed never- 
to-rust blade itself. This is due in part, no 
doubt, to the popularizing of this American 
product abroad by Uncle Sam’s soldiers and 
sailors. The greatest trouble just now is in 
supplying the demand. But Miss Carroll plans 
to enlarge the facilities of the corporation abroad 
so that every man who needs new razor blades, 
whether he lives in North Africa, Russia, or 
India, can get them by stepping into the nearest 
retail store, just as he could in this country. 

Miss Carroll gives as a recipe for success in 
foreign trade the single word “‘Persistency.”” “If 
you want a thing, go after it,’’ she says, ‘“‘and keep 
on trying until you succeed.”’ 

She denies that she was anything remotely 
resembling an infant prodigy. In her school 
days she wiggled through her geography lesson 
just as any normal child did, and learned to 
bound the United States under the same protest. 
When lessons were over, she climbed trees and 
played games with the other youngsters in the 
neighborhood. In one way only did she differ 
from her playmates. She made her own toys, 
thus manifesting her large supply of initiative. 
But she didn’t sail her paper ships in a tub of 
water and pretend that they were carrying safety 
razors to the Shah of Persia as one might surmise. 
It was not until she finished her college course at 
Cornell and entered business that this energetic 
young woman with the fluffy blonde hair and 
steady blue eyes decided what kind of career 
she wanted. Once having made up her mind, 
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however, she never wavered for a single instant, 
and that is probably why she has succeeded in 
getting what she started out after. 

“For the woman who likes variety in her work, 
and is not afraid of hard knocks and much grind, 
there is a big opportunity in foreign trade,”’ is 
the message Miss Carroll sends to other American 
girls 

* . * 

And when a girl has heard this message and 
decided that foreign trade is the pot in which 
she wishes to pool her talents, she doesn’t need 
to go knocking around from one export house 
to another in quest of a job. For down in New 
York’s busy financial district, in an office in a 
tall building on a street, so narrow that it seems 
to deny its name of Liberty, sits Miss Rose E. 
Boyd, ready to find just the right niche for her. 
This charming Southern woman, with the decep- 
tive slow drawl, is known as an export employ- 
ment counselor, and her agency is the most 
unique thing in employment circles. 

Miss Boyd’s®business is the result of three 
years of specialization, and grew directly out of 
work in connection with the Panama Pacific 
Exposition. Her clients include some of the 


largest manufacturers in the country who depend. 


upon her to fill vacancies for executives, foreign 
branch managers, traveling representatives, or 
stenographers who understand Spanish. 

“Just at present there are many calls for 
women,” reports Miss Boyd. “In fact, it is 
hard to supply the demand. For it is difficult to 
find enough women who understand Spanish or 
Portuguese to fill the jobs that are constantly 
arising in the translation departments of export 
houses, in secretarial capacities, in foreign adver- 
tising, and as managers of correspondence 
bureaus.”’ 

Miss Boyd thinks that it is a good plan for girls 
to start in as secretaries to big export chiefs, as 
most of the women who have made good in for- 
eign trade have climbed up from the bottom of 
the ladder. “Once upon a time,’ she says, 
“‘women had an idea that the export houses with 
their inevitable big quarters, not always in the 
most orderly of conditions because of the coming 
and going of large shipments of goods, were not 
the most ladylike of places to work. But this 
attitude has entirely vanished, and all of the wo- 
men who take up this work, with its world-wide 
interest, find it absorbing and stimulating. Very 
often girls whom I’ve placed return to my office 
after a week’s employment to tell me how well 
they like their jobs.”’ 

Just now Miss Boyd is trying to interest export 
firms in the matter of sending saleswomen to 
foreign countries. Edna Ferber’s fictitious, fa- 
mous, and successful Emma McChestney is not 
the only woman who ever packed a steamer trunk 
with hot and cold weather clothes and started 
out to convince the ladies of Buenos Ayres that 
one style of petticoat was superior to all others. 
It is being done in real life as well as between the 
covers of a novel. That there is a big oppor- 
tunity awaiting women in this particular line 
is Miss Boyd’s belief. And it does stand to 
reason that a woman might be able to demon- 
strate the merits of wearing apparel or cooking 
utensils much more convincingly than a man. 

Letters from all over the country come to Miss 
Boyd from girls who are anxious to find openings 
in the field of foreign trade. Many college 
women who held war-time positions in govern- 
ment offices in Washington, in which a knowledge 
of languages was essential, are daily arriving 
in New York to look for jobs in export houses, 
since the government work has been discontinued. 

* 7 * 


These girls with a knowledge of languages to 
offer would feel encouraged about their futures 
if they knew the story of Rose Bowman, who for 
a dozen years has been engaged in selling the 


unusual commodity, words for translation. 
Miss Bowman's present career started on a dark, 
sloppy February morning in 1907, as she scanned 


that well-read section of the Sunday newspaper 
entitled “Help Wanted—Stenographers.” The 
particular advertisement which caught and held 
the attention of her dark brown gaze read some- 
thing like this: ‘Young lady wanted by an old 
established publishing house, proud of its Eng- 
lish. Should be able to assist in the editorial 
department.” 

Miss Bowman had a big ambition to get ahead. 
She also had two years of expericnce in the small 
office of a pearl button manufacturer’s office. 
So, armed with her ambition and her experience, 


MISS ROSE BOWMAN 


Manager of the translation bureau of the ‘American Explorer,” 
with a staff of sixty-six foreign language experts and an output of 
eighteen million words a year 


she applied for the job. She didn’t get it, but 
she made enough impression on the publisher 
of the American Exporter for him to create a 
position for her. 

“It wasn’t much of a job,” she explains laugh- 
ingly. ‘‘In fact, I rather looked down upon it, 
for it consisted mostly of addressing envelopes. 
But it gave me a chance to get a line on the 
business, because | saw the card records of the 
advertisers. At that time the translation bureau 
was only a germ anyhow, with a staff of five 
persons. But if the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating, then I’m the proof.” 

And she is a proof, proof of what persistency, 
hard work, and enthusiasm can do, for today the 
slim, dark-haired girl who started in as a stenog- 
rapher, is the manager of the Translation Bureau, 
which has grown to a staff of sixty-six persons, 
with a gigantic output of eighteen million words 
a year. She is also proof of her own theory that 
one must concentrate and see a thing through 
once it is started. ‘Consideration and courtesy 
to the co-worker, the client and the boss alike’’ is 
another slogan of Miss Bowman's, who believes 
that the woman worker who has a different 
manner for each will invariably lose out. 

Miss Bowman will tell anyone who cares to 
listen that getting export business is no magi- 
cian’s trick. Advertising is one of the chief 
methods used, just as it is in domestic business. 
And if people apply the same energy to export 
advertising as they do to domestic advertising, 
success is reached by exactly the same methods. 
But the foreign market must be studied and the 
client must be approached in his own language. 
A South American dealer is not inclined to buy 


i 


an American sewing machine when he receives 
a catalogue extolling its virtues in English, which 
he does not understand, and with a price lis, 
appended in money which is foreign to him. The 
export trade has become highly specialized, ang 
in no department is this fact more evident than 
in the field of getting business by means of the 
catalogue. 

“Nor should we try to force upon other nations 
the things that we like,”’ explains Miss Bowman, 
“On the other hand we should give them what 
they want. For instance, Americans like the 
cases of their pianos built along plain architect. 
ural lines. To the tin American this style 
suggests nothing more cheerful than a coffin. He 
likes his musical instruments, like his buildings, 
highly ornamented.” 

Many incidents of human interest drift into 
Miss Bowman’s office, which overlooks the har- 
bor, where the big ships come and go. A manv- 
facturer will telephone in that he wants an export 
catalogue printed to advertise automobiles in 
South America, but he doesn’t know what lan- 
guage should be used. Perhaps he has a vague 
idea that Spanish is the proper linguistic medium, 
but he has been told that educated people in 
the twin continent speak English and French. 
And Miss Bowman has to explain that Spanish 
and Portuguese are the commercial languages 
of the Latin American republics, and that his 
choice must depend upon the country in which 
he wishes to launch his advertising campaign. 

Questions pertaining to everything from rat- 
traps to macaroni machinery and the proper 
sized boxes to pack powder in to be sent to Persia 
come over Miss Bowman’s telephone, and in her 
mail bag, until one wonders if she isn’t a kind of 
living encyclopedia. 

“But some of the questions don’t require the 
wisdom of a Solomon for an answer,’’ she pro- 
tests. “The other day my telephone tinkled 
and a troubled masculine voice asked me if we 
translated English into Greek.”’ 

“Greek?” I asked. ‘‘That is not the commer- 
cial language of Greece. French is. In what 
language is the letter you wish to answer written” 

“English,” replied the inquirer. 

“Then why answer it in Greek?’’ I queried. 
And upon second thought the client decided that 
“he guessed he wouldn’t!”’ 

The Translation Bureau is the only depart- 
ment of the American Exporter conducted by a 
woman, but in spite of her success as an execu- 
tive Miss Bowman is nursing another dream 
along. ‘‘My ambition is to get out and sell” is 
her somewhat surprising confession. ‘‘Just what 
I don’t know yet. But I will not consider myself 
a real success until I actually sell something— 


besides words!’”’ _ 
* a * 


Whether she wants to sell petticoats in Brazil 
or sewing machines in Norway, one feels sure 
that Miss Bowman will realize her wish. And 
there is no doubt that other American girls in 
search of business opportunities will follow in her 
footsteps and those of the other outstanding 
women who have already blazed the trai! and 
made good in different positions in export trade. 
It is to meet the need for more specialized train- 
ing for women entering this line of work that the 
Ballard School of the Y. W. C. A. in New York 
City is offering a course in Foreign Trade. By 
featuring the special opportunities in Latin 
America, this course is backing up the United 
States Government in helping to open up a bigger 
trade with the twin continent. 

The trade between America and the sister 
republics to the south has been steadily increas 
ing since the Great War began and the European 
markets closed. From a land of romance, of 
moonshine, of dark-eyed cavaliers, beautiful 
signoritas and tinking banjos, South America 
has become a land of business opportunity. 
it is an opportunity that the business women 
America are not going to neglect, judging from 
the eager interest of the girls who are studying 
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trade relations at the Ballard School. These 
classes are recruited from the ranks of women 
employed by export houses, girls who are train- 
ing to enter this promising field, and business 
women who take an intelligent interest in the 
affairs of the world. 

Miss Annie Hamill, who is the instructor of the 
course, has traveled extensively in the Latin 
American countries, and has also made a special 
study of trade relations. She believes that.the 
purely technical subjects such as insurance, 
credits, packing, marking and shipping should 
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Instructor of the course of trade relations at the Ballard School, 
whose classes are recruited from the ranks of women employed in 
export houses and girls who en to enter this promising 


be supplemented by other equally necessary 
and more human topics. So the Y. W. C. A. 
class in foreign trade discusses everything con- 
nected with our sister republics from the climate 
of Brazil to the social customs of Uruguay and 
the banking system of Argentine. 

‘The reason that Germany and Great Britain 
have always been ahead of us in trade with South 
America,” explains Miss Hamill, “is that they 
have studied the countries before sending men 
and women to work there. These representa- 
tives had a thorough knowledge of the language, 
not a hurried, thirty-day course in Spanish. 
They were informed about the temperament of 
their prospective customers, and used this infor- 
mation to advantage. Business conversations 
were led up to by a roundabout route, and a sale 
of automobiles might be introduced by a question 
concerning the health of the customer’s grand- 
father! 

“Another point that European firms scored 
on was that of credit. They realized that the 
Latin American is not only studiously polite, 
but also somewhat slow to pay his bills. So 
they did not insist upon a cash-down system of 
payment as American firms often did to their 
doom.” 

Packing is another subject that the students 
in this foreign-trade course are instructed upon, 
as one of the stumbling blocks upon which Ameri- 
can exporters have stumped their toes in the 
past. European countries found out long ago 
that material going to the different Latin repub- 
lics should be packed in different ways. If the 
goods were to travel by train, water, and donkey 
carriers, it was packed in bales. For this reason 
their stuff went through all right and without 
delay, while materials from the United States 
were held up to be unloaded and repacked before 
they could be trusted to the back of a donkey. 

The girl who completes this course at the 
Y. W. C. A. will find her diploma the entry to 

Continued on page 522 


100 Per Cent Americanism 


Salutatory of the Italian News, the latest comer into the journalistic field in New 
England, strikes the high note of lofty patriotism 


prise was launched in Boston a week or so ago—newspapers and magazines, like 

suckers, are born every minute—to live or die as Fate, and circumstances, dictate. 
But this particular newcomer adventuring into the shell-torn fields of weekly journalism, 
while still in its swaddling clothes, displays so lofty a public spirit on the part of certain 
of our adopted citizens as to bespeak for it a most kindly and indulgent reception into 
the great brotherhood of the Press. In short, it is an avowedly American newspaper, 
owned, edited and published by Americans of Italian descent, to serve the best American 
interests of Americans from Italy, and the children of Americans from Italy—yet printed 
wholly in English. 

We have long been surfeited with the foreign language press in America. Mankind 
is prone to distrust what it cannot understand; and we, in this country that offers freedom 
to the foreigner, have looked askance at him.who reads in public a newspaper printed in 
a foreign language. A foolish attitude doubtless—but the strongest bond of mankind is, 
after all, the bond of blood brotherhood, and thé most innocent and kindly and best in- 
tentioned representative of another race who in a street car or other public place peruses 
a newspaper printed in the language of his fathers, by that absolutely innocent act sets 
himself in a way apart. 

Therefore, to the forward looking, broad-visioned young Americans of Italian parentage 
who are the sponsors and directors of the /talian News, the NATIONAL MAGazINeE offers 
the hand of fellowship and greeting. We cannot conceive of a more direct and construc- 
tive sort of good citizenship than that displayed in the avowed purpose and intent of the 
new publication, as set forth in the editorial column of its first issue—an editorial that 
we take pleasure in reprinting as an illuminative expression of the high sentiments that 
animate the souls of the sons and daughters of an old and wonderful race, many thousands 
of whom have found America to be, for them, a land of promise and fulfillment. 


, | ‘HERE is nothing remarkable in the mere statement that a new journalistic enter- 


‘THE purpose of the News, dear friends, is to 


in law practice. All three are products of the 


supply the newspaper needs of many _ schools of Boston. Their life has been Ameri- 


thousands of people of Italian birth or descent. 
These Americans have not found, and do not 
expect to find, either in the Italian weeklies 
printed and circulated hereabouts, or in the great 
metropolitan dailies, the sort of news, the kind 
of social gossip, the variety of short story and 
miscellany, which they would like. The News 
will do its best to please them. 

What fault do we find with the 
American press? 

In many instances that it is something else 
before it is American. That it gives us the 
latest available news from the Chamber of 
Deputies, when what we of the younger genera- 
tion are interested in is the House of Representa- 
tives. That it talks of Genoa when we would 
know of Philadelphia; of Napoli and Palermo, 
when New York interests us; that it connects 
us by wire with Rome when we should prefer to 
hear from Washington. 


Italian- 


And let no man charge us that we are 
“ashamed of our origin.’”” On the con- 
trary, we thank the good God for every drop 
of the Italian blood which courses through 
our veins. 

Ashamed of Italy! To be ashamed of 
united Italy would be to be ashamed of 
Aquinas, and Dante, Columbus, Leonardo, 
Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian, St. Francis 
of Assissi, Galileo, Napoleon! Each name 
thrills us, as we write it here, with joy and 
the pride of the race. 


And yet? 

And yet, dear friends, this is our country, the 
United States of America! 

Two of the three young men who have asso- 
ciated themselves in this enterprise have been 
employed for many years on Boston news- 
papers. The third has had an honorable career 


can; their thoughts are American; their hearts 
are American. They find thousands like them- 
selves as they move about in the daily life of the 
city. 

It is natural enough that older folk, born in 
Italy, should have a tender regard for the land 
of their birth. We would not have it otherwise. 
As children, we hung raptly on every word with 
which they told us of the beauties of Turin, 
Venice, Naples, Florence, Messina. A thousand 
times we promised ourselves a visit to the Old 
Country. The promise stands. . . . The dream 
is still a dream. 

During the Great War some of our pals found 
themselves in Italy. They had a great time. 
Many of them looked up the old cronies of their 
fathers and mothers. They enjoyed the visit. 

. . . But it was only a visit. . . . Ask one of 
them if he would swap Boston for Italy! 

We think we have indicated the why of our 
newspaper, the News. 

There is considerable talk nowadays of 
“‘Americanizing”’ the foreigner. We think there 
is equal need of Americanizing some Americans. 
However that may be, it will be our purpose 
to show the promoters of Americanization that, 
so far as Americans of Italian descent are con- 
cerned, we have no need for their talent. 

The News is not to be anybody’s political 
plaything or mouthpiece. It will not be a par- 
tisan newspaper. Nor will it be a religious 
newspaper, though we hope it will never be 
irreligious. It will be exactly what we have 
suggested, the newspaper of Americans of 
Italian descent residing in Boston or nearby in 
New England. : 

We are here to serve the best American 
interests of Americans from Italy, and the chil- 
dren of Americans from Italy. We shall stand, 
always, for AMERICA FIRST. 
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Business Man as Lieutenant-Governor 


The new presiding officer of the Texas Senate, in his opening announce- 
ment, advocates fewer laws and the drafting of successful 
business men into public service 


N a country dedicated to business and conse- 
crated to high business ethics and standards 
such as the United States, it is only a ques- 

tion of time until we make the experiment of 
electing practical and successful business men 
to public office. As long as ‘‘business” is the 
“dominant industry’’ of America, why not get 
business men to make the laws? 

The sooner this experiment is made, the better 
for the country; and the state of Texas has set 
the example and established a precedent by elect- 
ing Hon. Lynch Davidson, self-made millionaire 
lumberman, as Lieutenant-Governor of the 
state; and his election is regarded as the most 
significant event in Texas politics 

The mediocrity of American public office- 
holders and office-seekers has been responsible 
for the tradition that successful business men or 
successful professional leaders cannot be induced 
to accept public office. This is a common tradi- 
tion not only in Texas, but in all the other states, 
and as a result we have developed the “‘profes- 
sional politician’’ and the ‘“‘professional office 
seeker.’ The doubtful tenure of office, the 
niggardly compensation and mud-slinging meth- 
ods of campaigning have been sufficient to keep 
our best men from standing for public office, 
which probably was responsible for Edmund 
Burke saying that “in no age of the world’s 
history have the best minds lent themselves to 
politics.’’ The rare exceptions have been where 
really great men, unmindful of selfish ends and 
wholly from patriotic motives have thrown aside 
precedents and traditions and played the game 
because they felt they could render some needed 
service to the state where they had achieved their 
business or professional success. This is what 
Lieutenant Governor Lynch Davidson of Hous- 
ton did when he announced his candidacy for the 
office and won “‘hands down”’ on a straight-from- 
the-shoulder business platform—fewer and better 
laws, better pay for teachers, fewer bureaus and 
commissions and smaller taxes and economy in 
government; in other words, applying common 
sense and business methods to public affairs. 

The electrical effect of an original idea, coupled 
with common horse sense, evoked state-wide 
interest in Governor Davidson and his platform, 
and he was overwhelmingly elected. No sooner 
was the news of his victory made known than the 
big influential papers of Texas predicted he would 
be the next Governor of Texas. This sentiment 
has become so crystallized and the people of 
Texas so well pleased with the experiment that 
it is generally predicted that Lynch Davidson 
can have the governorship or any other office he 
might aspire to in the future. He has developed 
the habit of winning, his first triumph coming 
when he was elected to the State Senate two 
years ago, completely whipping the Non Partisan 
League which had become strongly entrenched in 
south Texas. His election sounded the death knell 
of this organization as far as Texas is concerned. 

Before the recent World War Governor David- 
son had never sought public office. He was a 
wholesale lumberman as well as manufacturer, 
with lumber yards and saw mills throughout 
Texas and Louisiana. Called on during the war, 
as thousands of other business men were to take 
part in Liberty Loan drives, Red Cross and 
Salvation Army activities, he became impressed 


with the need of experienced men in public 
affairs. This thought caused him to partially 
forsake his business and enter public work, the 
same impelling motive which probably accounts 
for Herbert Hoover. 

At fifteen years of age Lynch Davidson was a 
day laborer in a saw mill in East Texas. He is 
now one of the largest lumber dealers and manu- 
facturers in the Southwest, easily within the 
millionaire class. As a lumber-jack he held 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR LYNCH DAVIDSON 
of Texas, the self-made lumber millionaire who presides over the 
exas Senate, and whose election was one of the most significant 
and wholesome events in politics during the 1920 state campaigns. 
It calls attention to the urgent need of practical and successful 
business men entering public service as the quickest and surest 
means of thwarting socialism, sovietism and 1, W. 


various saw mill jobs that called for living by 
the sweat of his brow. Knocking about the 
country and from job to job, he lost his health 
and was compelled to return to his home at 
“Honest Ridge,’ in Eastern Texas. After two 
years spent in regaining his health, he turned to 
his first love—the lumber business—and ad- 
vancement and promotion took him to Mexico, 
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A POLITICAL CREED THAT BECAME | 
A CAMPAIGN CLASSIC 


‘“‘There are too many laws, a great many 
too many laws on our statute books, but jf | 
I had my way I would pass one more. |t 
would draft every man who at fifty years 
of age had a sufficient amount of this 
world’s goods to care for himself and family 
throughout the balance of their natural 
lives, into the service of the state and 
nation when and as might be required of 
him.” 

—From Governor Lynch Davidson's opening speech 
for the lieutenant governorship of Texas. 








where he spent four years, removing to Houston 
in 1897, where he established the Southland 
Lumber Company and the Continental Lumber 
Company, both being large enterprises. 

His first flyer in politics was about four years 
ago when he was elected to the Lower House of 
the Texas Legislature and the the State Senate 
a short time later. He performed his duties with 
the same scrupulous exactness and thorough- 
going business methods that he had exercised in 
his business affairs, and in a short time had won 
a state-wide reputation. Then it dawned on 
the people of Texas that here was a new type of 
leader in Texas politics, a constructive ‘builder, 
who saw the evils and inefficiency in government 
and had some definite ideas for public better- 
ment. 

Weare printing this story about this interesting 
Texan for two reasons: First, the life story and 
successful career of Lieutenant Governor David- 
son is an inspiration to every poor boy in the 
United States; to the boy starting out in life 
without money or education to aid him in 
achieving fame and fortune. Second, because 
it is believed that more successful business men 
will be persuaded to give at least a part of their 
time to public affairs and rescue the government 
from the control of petty politicians who make 
public office a business. The need for big men 
of affairs in government was never more urgent; 
and no one realized this more than President- 
elect Harding when he announced he would take 
counsel from the “country’s best minds,’”’ and 
among the number who made the pilgrimage 
to Marion were some of the country’s greatest 
bankers, business men, engineers and manufac- 
turers. 

The political career and activities of Lieutenant 
Governor Davidson of Texas will be watched 
with interest throughout the nation.. He gives 
every promise of becoming one of the most re- 
freshing and wholesome ‘‘discoveries’’ made in 
the recent state campaigns. 


Mabel Wagnall’s widely-read story, ‘The 
Rose Bush of a Thousand Years,’’ which has 
already gone through three big editions, has been 
translated into Esperanto and published in book 
form by its translator, Edward S. Payson, presi- 
dentof the American Esperanto Society. 

The distinction of appearing in Esperanto (a 
language more widely used and better known in 
the far countries, such as China, India, Hawaii, 
etc., than in our own country) is unusual. But 
“unusual” is a term that applies to the entire 
history of this story. Its initial appearance was 
in Snappy Stories. It was later copied in Cur 
rent Opinion, double-starred in ‘‘O’Brien’s Best 
Short Stories of 1916,’’ then selected by Madame 
Nazimova for her first picture-play with the 
Metro Company. Under the title “Revelation,” 
as enacted by Madame Nazimova, it achieved 
a wide popularity. Since appearing in book 
form it has been termed a classic by more than 
one famous critic, and has even been used as 4 
text for sermons. 
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Native-born Millionaires of the 
Second Generation 


Victoria, Texas, famous for its roses, beautiful homes, and cattle kings, has more 
millionaires in proportion to its population, and a larger per capita wealth than any 
other city in the United States—all native sons, whose money, untainted by specula- 
tion or promotion, has been made honestly by contributing to the wealth of the world 


By EVERETT LLOYD 


RECENT survey of the lives of four thou- 
sand and forty-three American millionaires 
revealed the startling fact that all but 

twenty of them started life as poor boys, and all 
but forty of them had contributed to the welfare 
of humanity and their employees as they went 
along. The investigation further revealed that 
not one rich man’s son out of seventeen dies rich. 

It is a common tradition that the family estate 
usually begins to dwindle or becomes entirely 
dissipated with the second generation, and there 
are any number of instances to prove that this 
is largely true. But it remained for Victoria, 
Texas, to reverse this rule and afford a striking 
illustration of how the second generation not only 
kept the family estates intact, but doubled and 
in many cases quadrupled their values. This 
was done not by speculation and questionable 
promotions (because the promoter is unknown 
in Victoria), but by tilling the soil, by tending 
their herds and those other pastoral pursuits 
identified with the live-stock industry. 

Probably in no other city in the United States 
will the same spectacle of home-grown wealth 
be presented as the little city of Victoria has; of 
native-born sons who followed in the footsteps 
of their fathers, adopted their same pursuits, 
and made their money in their own home town 
and county, where they still live and enjoy it. 

Unlike the rich men of the average town, the 
wealthy men of Victoria did not make their money 


NAZARETH ACADEMY, VICTORIA, WELL-KNOWN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


and move away to enjoy it—they moved from 
their ranches to Victoria, built themselves man- 
sions to live in and remained among their friends 
of a lifetime. Practically everybody in the town 
of a given age grew up together, went to school 
or in business, and frequently married within 
their own circle, with the result that nearly 
everybody is related by marriage or otherwise 
to everybody else. The people are liberal in 
thought and in religion, and the unwritten law 
of friendship and personal honor seems to be the 
rule. Accustomed to dealing in big affairs and 
to thinking in big figures, there is nothing of 
the usual small-town activity among the people 
of Victoria. They are tolerant, hospitable, and 
friendly, keenly intent on boosting their town 
instead of individuals, because everyone is made 
to feel that he is on a level with the others. This 
spirit of teamwork and neighborly interest has 
set Victoria apart from and above other Texas 
cities until the very mention of the town’s name 
suggests money, power, influence and ability to 
put things over. As a result, no proposition is 
ever so large but that the local money kings can 
handle it; and no cattleman or ranchman, re- 
gardless of the size of his required loan, is ever 
compelled to go away from home to get the 
accommodation. And in this connection it must 
be remembered that individual cattle loans some- 
times run up into the hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. At all times and during every crisis, 


AL M. McFADDEN 


Victoria cattleman and man of affairs who has done more tha 

any other ranchman in Texas to promote the development of the 

Brahma breed of cattle and has one of the largest Brahma herds in 

the United States. While president of the Texas Cattle Raisers’ 

Association, Mr. McFadden brought the membership from seven- 

teen hundred to three thousand and put the organization on a 
practical and systematic basis 


Victoria has been able to take care of all legiti- 
mate needs, and has many times gone to the 
rescue of her neighbors. The local banks have 
been able to do this and 
with home capital—money 
earned by local cattlemen 
and ranchmen and business 
men in local enterprises. Not 
only is Victoria one of the 
wealthiest towns of its size 
in the United States, but it 
probably has the largest cash 
reserve, as was shown during 
the war when some of the 
local cattle kings bought a 
hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of Liberty bonds 
apiece without even making 
a dent in their bank-rolls. 

All this is somewhat sur- 
prising when we consider 
that Victoria is a “‘cow 
town,”’ the wealth of its citi- 
zens having been acquired 
from land, from cattle rais- 
ing, and during recent years 
from agriculture in its many 
diversified forms. 

In this city of six thousand 
population there are prob- 
ably a dozen millionaires— 
several of them worth many 
millions—and any number 
of men who are worth any- 
where from one-half to three- 
quarters of a million, and a 
still larger number who are 
worth half those amounts in 
lands, cattle, stocks and 
bonds. He was a wise man 
who said that whoever 
causes two blades of grass to 
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grow where only one grew before is a benefactor 
of his race; and from that viewpoint Victoria 
has been a fountain of benevolence. 

The birth of Victoria dates from 1824, when 
Don Martin De Leon arrived on the banks of the 


buyer, and whenever he saw a Brahma, he 
promptly bought him and shipped him to the 
McFadden ranch. About 1885 Frost & Mont- 
gomery, cattle shippers, imported ‘‘Richard the 
Third” and ‘‘Khedive”’ from India; and the 


to more than 800 pure bred Brahmas and 2, 
mixed breed; but in the meantime more than 
2,000 Brahma bulls have been sold by \y, 
McFadden to the cattlemen of the Southwes. 
Brahmas will now be found on the King, Lasater 

Pryor and other well-known 
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FEDERAL BUILDING, VICTORIA, TEXAS 


Guadalupe and established his colony of forty- 
one families at ‘‘Guadalupe Victoria,’’ so chris- 
tened as a testimonial of respect for the patron 
saint of Mexico. Their first homes were crudely 
built huts called ‘‘jackals,”’ and a sort of local 
self-government was set up by the early alcaldes, 
whose duties were similar to our 
city aldermen or commissioners of 


offspring of these two famous bulls purchased 
by Al McFadden in 1891 was the beginning of 
the Brahma industry in Texas. The original 
Frost & Montgomery herd, amounting to twenty- 
three head, were shipped to the McFadden 
ranch at Victoria. This herd has now increased 


Texas ranches. But from the 
beginning it has been My 
McFadden’s custom not to sel} 
any of the Brahma heifers 
cows. During the World’s Fair 
at St. Louis, Hagenback, the 
circus man, exhibited the 
famous Brahma bull “Prince,” 
which he had just imported 
from India; and this animal 
was purchased by Al McFad. 
den for $1,000, at that time q 
record price for a bull. 

The Brahma isthe most 
prolific breed of cattle known, 
and is the only type in America 
that will cross with any and 
all other breeds—Jerseys, Hol- 
steins, Herefords, or any other 
breed. In addition to this, the 
original is improved; they have 
better digestive and assimila- 
tive qualities, and dress sixty- 
five to one hundred pounds 
more than the original breed, 
And what is. more important 
to the cowman in these days 
of high-priced food, they will 
fatten thirty days sooner than 
any other breed. 

The Brahmas are notoriously 
long livers, many of the bulls 
being good for breeders at the 
age of fourteen, and the cows 
reaching the age of eighteen 
and bearing fine healthy calves 
Approximately four hundred 
young bulls are sold from 
the McFadden ranch annually 
at prices ranging from $150 and upwards 

According to Mr. McFadden, who certainly 
is an authority and who has successfully demon- 
strated the merits and superiority of the Brahma 
breed, all the cattle in the Southwest will be of 
three-eighths Brahma blood within fifteen years. 








the present day. The town was 
incorporated in 1840. After the 
regime of the alcaldes, the town 
gradually passed into the hands of 
the pioneer white settlers, whose 
descendants today make up its 
substantial citizenship and million- 
aires. These early pioneers and 
their sons took up lands along the 
Gulf Coast of Texas, buying it for 
ten cents an acre and purchasing 
Spanish grants which were con- 
firmed afterward by the govern- 
ment of the Republic of Texas 
These vast ranges have produced 
millions of cattle, and up to within 
the past two or three years the 
business has been profitable 

The first importation of Brahma 
cattle into the United States from 
India was made in 1853 by a 
Louisiana planter, who used them 
for oxen, and not for beef. Im- 
mediately after the Civil War 
Colonel Shannon, well-known 
Texas cattleman, brought a few 
Brahmas to Texas. From this 
herd Colonel Shannon sold Mr 
James A. McFadden one bull, 
and within a few years Brahma 
cattle were to be found in small 
numbers throughout South Texas 
About this time Al McFadden 
entered the cattle business as a 








PATTY WELDER HIGH SCHOOL, VICTORIA, WILL COMPARE FAVORABLY WITH THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF THE LARGE TEXAS CITIES 
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They are particularly adapted to the South and 
Southwest, being practically immune from heat. 

In the course of a year Dick Fields will handle 
150,000 cattle, and recently he has become a 
large dealer in Brahmas. He started in the 
ranching business when he was a kid of eighteen. 
Through his association with Martin O’Conner 
he is the joint owner of ranches in a half dozen 
counties and a large exporter of cattle to Cuba. 
In the opinion of many, Dick Fields is one of the 
coming figures in the live-stock industry. He is 
a native of Victoria and a graduate of the local 
high school.. His marriage a few years ago to 
Miss Lucille B. Craig only served to enhance his 
popularity. He is a member of all local orgari- 
izations, including the Elks, Knights of Colum- 
bus, 1. P. A. and the Catholic church—a regular 
all-round man’s man. 

While essentially a cattle country, the million- 
aire ranchmen.of the Victoria country have not 
hoarded their holdings, but for many years have 
been selling small-sized tracts to farmers until 
practically all territory surrounding Victoria is 
a thickly-settled and highly-improved agricul- 
tural region. Formerly the ranches extended 
right up to the city limits, but now all this land 
is in cultivation, given over to the growing of 
cotton, corn, milo maize, kafir corn, other grain 
and truck farming, the latter being a profitable 
industry in itself. The ranch lands near Vic- 
toria are the finest in Texas, practically the entire 
county being tillable and well suited for agri- 
culture; and it is only a question of time until a 
large part of these, grazing lands will be con- 
verted into farms, being too valuable for strictly 
ranch purposes. 

Victoria is only twenty-eight miles from the 
Gulf of Mexico, being one hundred and twenty- 
eight miles southwest of Houston and one hun- 
dred and seventeen miles southeast of San 
Antonio, on the Southern Pacific and the Brown- 
ville (or Gulf Coast lines) railroads. The town 
has fifteen miles of concrete sidewalks and twenty- 
five miles of asphalt and graveled streets; muni- 
cipal water works system supplied from artesian 
wells; sewer and lighting system; a paid, motor- 
ized fire department and the lowest insurance 
key rate of any city in Texas. Being in the rain 
belt and at an altitude of approximately ninety 
feet, the climate of Victoria is equal to Florida 
in the winter and to California in summer, the 
gulf breezes making it especially cool in summer 
and warm during the winter months. These 
statements are verified by the fact that flowers 
bloom throughout the year. Though never 
aspiring to fame as a health resort, Victoria 


to grow only as the country developed. The 
history of the town is that when the citizens 
decided they needed some particular enterprise 
or institution they did not wait for an outsider 
to project it, but pooled their interests and put 
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THE DENVER HOTEL, VICTORIA’S 


who came over seventy-five or eighty years ago 
direct from Ireland and established their homes 
in the neighborhood of the mission of Oir Lady 
of Refuge, founded by the Franciscan fathers 
in 1700. This was the last of a chain of missions 
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INVITATION TO TH= WORLD 


This hotel was built a few years ago by the late B. H. Matthews at a cost of $150,000, and is as modern as any hotel in Texas 


it over themselves; and it has been in this man- 
ner that Victoria has acquired everything fos- 
sessed by her larger rival neighbors, whether this 
related to public improvements, grand opera, 
or a county fair. So much, then, for what 
might be called the ‘‘personality’’ of this unique 
and distinctive city which advertises itself as 

the “City of Roses,”’ instead of one of 








VICTORIA COUNTY COURT HOUSE 


could easily advertise its merits in this respect if 
it did not have so many other advantages, both 
natural and acquired. 

Excessive wealth has not given Victoria or its 
Citizeris the “‘swell head’’; and the most whole- 
Some feature of the town’s development is that 
it has not had to live down the unhealthy after- 
math of a “boom.” The place has never been 
exploited as a bonanza for get-rich-quick promo- 


tions and stock-selling schemes—thanks to the. 


good sense of the natives—but has been content 


the greatest live-stock centers in the 
United States. Now imagine a ‘‘cow 
town”’ making a bid for fame as a 
“City of Roses,’’ and you get a cor- 
rect idea of the innate modesty of the 
people of Victoria. In Texas one can 
hear all kinds of tales about Victoria 
and the number of its millionaires. 
The misinformed will tell you that it 
has thirty, and some will even stretch 
this estimate; but the real Victorian 
modestly refrains from hazarding a 
guess and switches the conversation by 
talking about Artist McCan’s master- 
piece, ‘‘The Golden Eagle of the Golden 
West,”’ one of the really great paint- 
ings to be done by an Irish artist. 
McCan lives in Victoria, but his fame 
as a landscape and portrait painter is world 
wide, and he was recently commissioned by the 
Roumanian government to paint the picture 
of the Queen of Roumania, a recognition and 
distinction which has fallen to the lot of few 
American artists. 

It will be noted that many of the family names 
identified with the history of Victoria are Irish— 
notably the O’Connors, the McFaddins, the 
Welders. This is explained by the fact that these 
men are the descendants of a colony of Irishmen 


established by the Spaniards between the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Gulf of California as for- 
tresses to protect the settlers and hospices to 
shelter travelers and to be a manifestation of 
Spanish authority along the northern boundary 
of Mexico. Among this number was the late 
Thomas O’Connor, who came from Wexford 
Ireland, in 1834, arriving just in time to serve 
in the War of Texas Independence, and was the 
youngest man in the battle of San Jacinto, being 
present when Santa Anna was brought before 
General Houston. After the war, Mr. O’Connor 
returned to Refugio, where he engaged in the 
cattle business and the manufacture of saddle 
trees. From his sparse earnings he bought lands 
and land grants until at one time he owned more 
than five hundred thousand acres in Refugio, 
Goliad, Aransas, San Patricio, McMullen and 
LaSalle counties, which was valued at four and 
one-half million dollars at the time of his death 
in 1887. This was the foundation of the O’Con- 
nor fortune. At his death the estate went to 
Thomas O., Jr., and Dennis O’Connor. the latter 
the father of Martin O’Connor, well-known Vic- 
toria banker and cattleman. Dennis M. O’Con- 
nor was given a liberal education and served 
with the Twenty-first Texas cavalry during the 
Civil War. At the close of the war he became a 
member of the banking form of O’Connor & 
Sullivan of San Antonio. He was married in 
1868S to Miss Virginia Drake of Alabama, a 
daughter of Washington F. Drake, direct de- 
scendant of Sir Francis Drake, the English 
admiral. 

As interesting as they are, it is only possible 
to touch upon the high-spots with reference to 
dates and figures in the careers of all the notable 
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families whose names are linked with the early 
history of Victoria; but the outstanding feature 
is that almost without exception the succeeding 
generations have remained true to their early 
environments and friendships; have grown up 
and embarked in business in the town their 
fathers helped establish; have added to their 


DICK FIELDS 


Who, with Martin O'Connor, is one of the largest catile Gperetene 


in Texas. Though voung, he is one of the most successful men in 
the industry and one of the best liked and useful men in Victoria 


inheritances and continued to earn and spend 
their money among their home-folks and friends. 
All this has made for a completeness of life in 
Victoria, a wholesome contentment and almost 
brotherly regard for neighbors and friends in this 
family-like town. 

With all its centralized wealth and close family 
ties, Victoria is not a “‘one man’”’ nor a “‘one firm’”’ 
town. Over the portals of no other city will 
there be found written in bolder type the magic 
invitation. “Victoria welcomes the world to 
share in her opportunities,”” and in no other city 
will the stranger, the investor, and the home- 
seeker be made to feel more at. home. The old- 
time hospitality once so conspicuous a custom 
among the cattlemen, still reigns, though some- 
what modified by modern heresies and certain 
provisions of the Volstead Act, commonly known 
as the nineteenth amendment 

As a city Victoria is quite complete and mod- 
ern, the envy of her competitors and rivals. It 

1s More than its share of all that goés to make 
cit sttractive, combined with the advan- 
ta the country—parks, good roads, beauti- 
fu es and ideal climate; it has places galore 
i » fish and hunt, together with easy 
access to the bathing beaches on the Texas Gulf 
Coast. If the early settlers of Victoria had gone 
about the task deliberately, they could not have 
found in all Texas a spot more desirable than the 
one they se'ected. 
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Victoria has two strong banks, the Peoples 
National, organized by Dick Fields, and others, 
and the Levi Bank & Trust Company, one of 
the oldest banks in Texas. The present bank 
is the successor to the private banking firm of 
A. Levi & Company. The active officer is P. A. 
Murray, an able and experienced banker who 
knows conditions in Texas as well as through- 
out the country. He has been connected with 
several big banks and has made a success with 
each. 

Despite the tradition that people in a “‘cow 
country” do not go in for ‘book larnin’,” the 
schools of Victoria are among the best, affiliated 
with the State University and other institutions 
of learning. The town has a Country Club, 
the Rotarians are well organized and active and 
by another year will have a modern auditorium. 

The truth of the matter is that Victoria is 
just beginning to appreciate her own advan- 
tages and opportunities; and now with condi- 
tions becoming normal in Mexico, where unlim- 
ited markets await Texas jobbers and manu- 
facturers; with an increasing trade with South 
America; with deep waterway connections to 
New Orleans and thence to the Panama Canal 
assured with the completion of the Intercoastal 
Canal, Victoria has visions of ‘a greater future 
and is undertaking to become an industrial and 
manufacturing center—all of which is logical 
and wholly feasible. Victoria has the money to 
back almost any enterprise she desires; she has 
the raw material of a hundred finished products; 
nearness to markets, transportation facilities, 
cheap Mexican labor, fuel, water, and power. 
Just now Victoria is magnetizing her vast natural 
resources in a national factory-getting cam- 
paign; and the wonder of all this is that she 
should have to make these facts known to the 
world. 

Victoria’s invitation and call for factories is 
addressed to the world, to the crowded industrial 
cities of New England and the North; and what 
is more important, this invitation is backed up 
and reinforced by the proper spirit of co-opera- 
tion and support. Here the investor, ‘the fac- 
tory builder, and industrial developer will be 
met on a reciprocal basis by the livest and most 
progressive citizens of a town hat is famous for 
its hospitality and unselfishness. Victoria’s de- 
sire to become an industrial center is based on 
certain economic and geographical facts which 
operate in the town’s favor. It has a large trade 
territory to be served. Although near the Gulf 
Coast and several deep water ports, Victoria is 
so located that any point in the state with the 
exception of El Paso can be reached in twelve to 
fifteen hours. With Mexico near at hand, 
Victoria’s trade territory is unsurpassed in pur- 
chasing power and possibilities. 

Victoria’s wholesale houses have long main- 
tained the lead in the local territory in the dis- 
tribution of hardware, saddlery and leather. 
goods, implements, groceries, ranch and farm 
supplies and equipment. The success of these 
concerns accentuates the need of factories able 
to serve the same territory with other necessary 
products. It is not only a great cattle, farming, 
and truck center as well as shipping point, but is 
in the heart of one of the finest cotton growing 
regions of the state. It has a large consuming 
population, but is lacking in the way of actual 
production of the finished product. Victoria 
needs and would encourage a cotton mill, knit- 
ting factory, or hosiery mill, and has an unlimited 
supply of raw material at itsevery doors; it offers 
an excellent opportunity to a tent and awning 
factory, overall factory, tannery, hardwood and 
farm implement factory, silo factory, cereal mill, 
soap factory, fruit amd=vegetable cannery, to 
which might be added ‘a packing plant. Of the 
list enumerated it would seem the two most 
needed and for which the town offers,the most 
logical location as well as the raw material, would 
be a cotton or textile mill and a packing plant. 
All these facts are set forth not with any intention 


a 


of presuming to make suggestions, but becaus 
the need and opportunity appear to be so obvious 

Attracted first to Victoria in quest of material 
for a series of ranch stories, the facts herein set 
forth were gathered in fragmentary form; ang 
while written in anticipation of any questions 
that might suggest themselves to the reader, an 
attempt has also been made to answer the ques- 
tions at the same time, realizing that at best only 
the high spots have been touched; but Victoria 
has a live Chamber of Commerce and a capable 
secretary, who will gladly furnish detailed ang 
specific information regarding any industrial or 
civic enterprise. ; 
Foreign Trade and the Blue 
Serge Skirt 
the best business circles in foreign trade houses, 
not only in the United States, but also in Latin 
America. Every day the demand for women 
workers in foreign trade is growing as the coun- 
try’s commerce expands. Executives of the big 
exporting and importing firms, when interviewed 
on the subject of women workers, say without 
fail: ‘‘We cannot get girls who are experts in 
the handling of export and import details. If 
we could find them, we could afford to pay them 
well.” 

Above all else, these men stress the fact that 
girls who enter this field should realize that it 
means much more not only to the firm, but also 
to themselves as individuals, to be a real part 
of the brains of the concern rather than merely 
a machine. If a girl knows that Buenos Ayres 
is not a little village hanging dizzily to the craigs 
of the Andes, but an up-to-date cosmopolitan 
city, full of parks, automobiles, and possessing 
a subway system, she will handle an order bear- 
ing that postmark much more ° intelligently. 
The knowledge of the kind of work a salesman is 
doing in Brazil, or the proper way to advertise 
in Chile, are important items to be pigeon-holed 
away for reference. A graduate of the Ballard 
School of the Y. W. C. A. is informed on all these 
and many other matters, and if she should ever 
pack a steamer trunk and set sail for the conti- 
nent to the south as a saleswoman, she will be 
warned beforehand to avoid such topics of con- 
versation as politics, religion, and the Monroe 
Doctrine! 

Some of the glory of medieval days may have 
departed from the realm of commerce. Pirates 
no longer sail the high seas, nor do needy knights 
turn bandits and hide away in mountain passes 
to hold up the trader. Romance wears blue 
serge instead of velvet, and adventure is armed 
with a letter of credit instead of a sword. But 
not all of the old magic has departed from the 
ships that come and go today, carrying cargoes 
of safety razors, self-playing pianos and cata- 
logues advertising the latest make of American 
automobiles. 

There is a spice other than that packed in 
little green boxes in foreign trade, a lure other 
than gain in buying and selling, and a reward 
bigger than the pay envelope for the intelligent 
worker. And the old, old trail of commerce 
that leads by land and sea around the world is 
no longer closed to women in this good year of 
our Lord 1921. 


Continued from page 517 


THE GUEST OF HONOR » Wits" 


A powerful novel of the life of 
now. Mr. Hodge, who is known 
to millions of Americans for 
inimitable characterization of 
“The Man from Home,” is the 
first American actor to write # 
successful novel. Brilliantly 
written and abounding with sub- 
tle philosophy ¢hat will live for 
generations to come. 352 pages 
in blue and gold. Price, $1.50. 


Chapple Publishing Co., Ltd., Bosteo 
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BOOKLAND 


——— By ALLISON OUTRAY 


A STORY OF THE DARK CONTINENT 
OCs aS a book comes to the desk 


of the reviewer that for one reason or another 
stands out like a beacon light above the flood 
of literature. Such a book is Robert Simpson’s 
“Swamp Breath,”’* a story that takes a member 
of Parliament and his beautiful wife out of their 
London home, away from their natural environ- 
ment, and immures them in the fever-ridden 
swamp lands of West Africa, where the immut- 
able working of human passions and climatic 
influences strip the artificialities of life from their 








ROBERT SIMPSON 


Author of “The Bite of Benin” and “Swamp Breath,” 
gripping tales of life in the raw on the African West Coast, 
where climate and environment strip from the souls of white 


men the thin veneer of civilization 


naked souls, and pride and hate and domestic 
hypocrisy ravage and destroy them at their will. 

“Swamp Breath” is a strong story—an unusual 
story, in both theme and treatment, and devel- 
oped with a fineness of literary craftsmanship 
that marks its author as a master in the field 
of romantic fiction. 

To an evident inherent literary ability of a 
high order Mr. Simpson adds a_ painstaking 
nicety of construction, a perfectness of style, and 
a facility for description that make this story of 
the daily life of a little group of English people 
marooned in a wonderland of savage grandeur 
a most entertaining and enthralling narrative. 

Robert Simpson was born in the land of Barrie 
and Stevenson, the-son ofa Scotch schoolmaster, 
and knows the part of Africa in which the story 
is laid from several years’ residence on the West 
Coast in the employ of a trading firm. A chance 
encounter with an American friend in a Glasgow 
restaurant while on a vacation in Scotland 


turned his steps to America instead of to the 
Gold Coast, which he had next intended visiting, 
and after dabbling in various commercial pur- 
suits and selling a story or two, he took up writing 
seriously and was a literary ‘free lance’’ for a 
matter of five years or more. 

For the past four years he has been with the 
Frank A. Munsey Company, and until recently 
was managing editor of the Argosy, one of the 
Munsey magazines. 

The readers cf Mr. Simpson’s previous book, 
“The Bite of Benin,” a story which was also 
laid in that dark spot of the Dark Continent 
with which he is so intimately familiar, will 
eagerly welcome this latest narrative from his 
facile pen. 


*‘Swamp Breath.”” The James A. McCann Co.: New 


York. $2.00 
. * * * 


ROMANCE AND ADVENTURE 


HOEVER it was that said ‘“‘of the making 

of books there is no end,’”’ must have had 
Harold Bindlcss in mind, for certainly there 
seems to be no end to the number of books that 
this amazingly prolific writer turns out. 

Up to date something like three dozen romances 
have come tripping from his pen or typewriter, 
and to all appearances he is still going strong. 
And, strange to say, all of Bindloss’ books are 
readable—most of them are good—and some of 
them are very good. It may safely be said of 
him that if you like any of his stories, you will 
like them all. 

Bindloss has acquired, or developed, a certain 
facility in the production of stories in which 
romance and adventure are judiciously ad- 
mingled, that places him in a class distinctly by 
himself.. His mannerisms of style, not wholly 
admirable, and somewhat disconcerting abrupt- 
ness of dialogue, together with his habit of mak- 
ing all of his characters use precisely the same 
turns of speech, detract at times from the fullest 
appreciation of his work. But still and all, after 
one has acquired the habit of reading his books, 
it is difficult to break off. 

In his latest, ‘“‘Lister’s Great Adventure,’’* 
Bindloss departs temporarily from his accus- 
tomed habitat, the Canadian Northwest, and 
locates the action of the final chapters of the 
book on the West African Gold Coast. 

It is an entirely readable story—not the best 
certainly that he has written, but perhaps among 
the best. Admirers of his work will certainly 
want to read “‘Lister’s Great Adventure.’”’ Read- 
ers who in this book first become acquainted 
with him will probably ask for other of his 
romances at their favorite booksellers or the 
nearest library—and if not restrained will acquire 
the habit. 

And there you are. 


*‘Lister’s Great ry neal Frederick A. Stokes Com- 


pany: New York. 








CUTICURA 


Heals Red Rough 
Chapped Aner 


For red, rough, chapped 
and sore hands Cuticura 
Soap and Ointment are 
wonderfully effective. 
Treatment: On retiring, 
soak the hands in hot 
water and Cuticura Soap. 
Dry, and rub in Cuticura 
Ointment. Wipe off sur- 
plus with tissue paper or 
wear bandages or old 
gloves during the night. 
Nothing better at any 
price. 


wes~Cuticura Toilet Trio-@a 


Consisting of Cuticura Soap to cleanse and 
purify, Cuticura Ointment to soothe and 


perfume, promote and maintain skin puri- 

ty, skin comfort and skin health often when 
all else seems to fail. Everywhere 25c each. 

Sample each free by mail. Address: Caticura 

Lal Dept. E, Malden 48, Mass. 

$985 Cuticura Soap shaves without mug. 

















stood the test of time. 


BOOKS THAT NEVER GROW OLD! 
Heart Throbs 


A collection of rare bits of prose and poetry that have 
Over 50,000 people joined in 
making this wonderful gift-book. 

in cloth and gold. Price, $2.00 postpaid. 


450 pages, bound 











Heart Songs 


A wonderful collection of music for the home—most every 

dear old song that lives in your memory is here—words 

and music, with simple arrangement and easy accom- 
paniments. $3.50 postpaid. 


At booksellers or direct from CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD., BOSTON 
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S42 moving fingers touch the Steinway into life—the master and 
| his instrument are one—there comes a shower of gorgeous sound 
—a sense of beauty fills the air—there is a hush of breathing 
while the listener drinks the beauty from each fleeting note. Perhaps the 
master is Hofmann, perhaps Rachmaninoff. Yesterday it might have been 
Paderewski. Half a century ago Franz Liszt and Anton Rubinstein were 
kings. But whenever the time and whichever the master, the piano 
remains the same—Steinway, Instrument of the Immortals. 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 107-109 E. 14th St., New York 
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INVESTMENTS 


ILLIONAIRES have been made overnight 
in Texas since the development of the oil 
fields, but the industry is still in its infancy. -| 
Magazine and newspaper readers throughout | 
the North and East have the-impression that all | 
the fortunes have been made in the so-called | 
“big’’ companies; but one has only to cite a 
few instances—the Hog Creek Petroleum Com- | 
pany, the Fowler Farm Oil Company, and others 
to prove that this is not strictly true. The two 
companies mentioned are probably the most 
sensational successes in the history of the oil 
business, though they both were small com- 
panies with a capitalization of less than a hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 
Everybody is more or less interested in oil. 
It would be difficult to find a banker, business or 


OPPORTUNITIES IN TEXAS OIL | 


ORREN ESTESS 
Pre sident of the international Petroleum Company, San Antonio, 
a far-seeing and conservative business man who has made his com- | 
bany one of the notable successes of the Texas oil industry 


successful professional man in Texas who is not in- | 
terested in oil and who has not made money on his | 
investment. The opportunities are just as great 
now as ever before, because the industry has be- 
come stabilized, and is now in the hands of experi- 
enced and honest operators. Of course the com- 
panies that are operating refineries, in addition 
to having their own production, have the advan- | 
tage because it is common knowledge that the 
big money has been made in the refining business. 
The Standard Oil Company is a case in point. 
The original business of the Standard was the 
refining end of the industry. 

The International Petroleum Company of 
San Antonio is a new company that promises 
to become one of the most successful in Texas. 
This company is capitalized at five million dollars 





| and is being successfully launched by Orren 


| and A. A. Ash, all experienced operators who 
| have assembled some of the most valuable oil 


| company has its own refinery of four thousand 


ae So 


On the Basis of Facts 


Facts as to the past and 
studies as to the future, the Bell 
Companies find are essential to 
the proper management and 
development of their business. 
This information is open to 
study by these Commissioners 
and through them by the public 
generally. 


The life of our country is 
built around its Public Utilities. 
Our social, industrial and Gov- 
ernment activities could not ex- 
ist today without the continued 
operation of their indispensable 
services. 

That such services may be ex- 
tended and developed to be of 
the greatest use to the greatest 
number, the Federal Govern- 
ment and practically all the 
states have appointed Public 
Service Commissioners as per- 
manent tribunals to regulate 
public utilities with fairness to 
all concerned. 


au AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


2 8 AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


% One System Universal Service 
Mey And all directed toward Better Service 


The solution of the problem 
of building up and maintaining 
the public utilities, which is of 
the greatest importance to the 
people of this country,is assured 
wheneverall the facts areknown 
and given their due weight. 


One Policy 


dividend of four and one-half per cent, which 
is at the rate of eighteen per cent per annum. 
The personnel of the International Petroleum 
Company, as well as the directorate, is made up 
of representative and honest business ‘men of 
San Antonio and Southwest Texas—and the 
personnel of any company should always be the 
first consideration of the investor. Given 
honest management, the stockholder will be 
given a square deal and his interests protected. 


Estess, Judge Ellis C. Williams, B. F. McKee, 


properties in the various Texas fields. The 
barrels daily capacity, located in San Antonio; 
sixteen producing wells in the Petrolia field, 
thirty acres at Burkburnett, fifteen acres at 


Sour Lake, seven hundred acres in the Hull 


| field, eighty acres at West Columbia, and sixty 


acres in the Texhoma field near Wichita Falls. 
Practically all this acreage is surrounded by 
production. The holdings of the International 
are larger and potentially more valuable than 
the original holdings of some of the big com- 
panies that have since mounted up into the 
millions. Even now in the early stages of the 
company’s organization it is paying interest 
of eight per cent on the preferred stock, payable 
semi-annually, and an additional quarterly 


LFRED FRITCHEY, the author of ‘The 
Strange Adventures of Captain Runnel- 
stoke,’’ presents a new offering in ‘‘The Jars of 
Life,’’ a book of diverse poems, printed by the 
Roycrofters in their customary beautiful style, 
and attractively illustrated with black and white 
drawings by his brother, Carl Fritchey. The 
author of this book, who served in France with 
the First Division, was wounded at the second 
battle of the Marne. 
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AN INTRODUCTION LEADS TO EVERLASTING FRIENDSHIP 


Chocolatés 


BOSTON-WINONA 


The Ultimate in Candy 


ON SALE AT THE BETTER STORES 




















INCE 1889 we have built 

trunks of character, em- 
bodying many of the vital: 
improvements which came 
out first in the Stallman, 


During these years we have 
specialized in Wardrobes, Sample — 
Trunks and Sample Cases. 





Correspondence’ Invited 


THE FRANK A. STALLMAN TRUNK CO. 


Columbus, Ohio 














Glover’s Famous 





K EY C CA SE 
GARDEN TOOLS AND UTENSILS \2 GENUINE. LEATHER 


Flat—Smooth—Neat 


CHANDLER & BARBER Signe mein, eer 


HARDWARE & Buckles. R.0M,. GLOVER, MER; Bent: 'b. 
124 SUMMER STREET. BOSTON. . ae ate 2 


| Live nts Wanted, male or female, to sell De-Lite Auto 
Polish. Not only is it a superior polish for automobiles, but 
it cleans, polishes and preserves pianos, showcases, shelves, etc. 











and is a splendid house-to-house proposition for either whole 
or part time. Dries instantly—will not hold dust. As good as 
| the best, and better than most polishes now on the market. 
| De-Lite Mfg. Co., 9 Cawfield Street, Uphams Corner, Boston. 








THE SYMBOL OF DUTY, SAFETY AND PROFIT 


Life Insurance THE PROOF OF AFFECTION 


THE ALLY OF THRIFT, COMFORT AND HOPE 
IS : EASILY OBTAINED, AND EASILY PAID FOR 


You cannot bequeath your experience in earning, saving, and investing, but you can 
bequeath their equivalents through a life insurance policy in THE PRUDENTIAL 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
S=A FORREST F. DRYDEN, President Home Offce, NEWARK, N. J. 
’ (Incorporated under the laws of ihe State of New Jersey) 
FRANK CHESTER MANN - - - M for M. hucetts 








Telephone Main 3800 185 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
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1620-1920 


By LeBaron RussELt Briccs 


(This remarkable orthy of careful 
every descendant from th that immortal band nd who adventund 


Bin Best ara the Ferca 
Briggs, of 9 2 fy ‘auie the 
caine at Plymouth, . Massachusetts, 

in commemoration of the three hundredth anniversary’ of the 
lending of the Pilgrims. | 


REPORe him rolls the dark, relentless ocean: 
Behind him stretch the cold and barren sands: 
Wrapt in the mantle of his deep devotion, 

The Pilgrim kneels, and clasps his lifted hands 


“God of our fathers, who hast safely brought us 
Through seas and sorrows, famine, fire, and 
sword; 
Who, in Thy mercies manifold hast taught us 
To trust in Thee, our leader and our Lord: 


“God, who hast sent Thy truth to shine before us, 
A fiery pillar, beaconing on the sea; 

God, who hast spread Thy wings of mercy o'er us: 
God, who hast set our children’s children free, 


‘Freedom Thy new-born mation here shall cher- 
ish; 
Grant us Thy covenant, unchanging, sure 
Earth shall decay; the firmament shall perish; 
Freedom and Truth, immortal shall endure.” 


Face to the Indian arrows, 
Face to the Prussian guns, 

From then till now the Pilgrim’s vow 
Has held the Pilgrim’s sons. 


He braved the red man’s ambush; 
He loosed the black man’s chain; 
His spirit broke King George’s yoke, 

And the battleships of Spain. 


He crossed the seething ocean; 
He dared the death-strewn track; 
He charged in the hell of Saint Mihiel 
And hurled the tyrant back. 


For the voice of the lonely Pilgrim 
Who knelt upon the strand 

A people hears three hundred years 
In the conscience of the land. 


Daughter of Truth and mother of Courage 
Conscience, all hail! 

Heart of New England, strength of the Pilgrim, 
Thou shalt prevail. 

Look how the empires rise and fall! 

Athens robed in her learning and beauty, 

Rome in her royal lust of power— 

Each has flourished her little hour, 

Risen and fallen and ceased to he. 

What of her by the western sea, 

Born and bred as the child of Duty, 

Sternest of them all? 

She it is, and she alone 

Who built on faith as her cornerstone; 

Of all the nations none but she 

Knew that the truth shall make us free. 

Daughter of Courage, mother of heroes, 

Freedom divine, 

Light of New England, star of the Pilgrim, 

Still shalt thou shine. 


Yet even as we in our pride rejoice, 
Hark to the prophet’s warning voice: 
“The Pilgrim thrift is vanished, 
And the Pilgrim’s faith is dead, 
And the Pilgrim’s God is banished, 
And Mammon reigns in his stead; 
And work is damned as ani evil, 
And men and women cry, 
In their restless haste, ‘Let us spend and waste, 
And live; for tomorrow we die.’ 
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«And law is trampled under; 
And the nations stand aghast, 

As they hear the distant thunder 
Of the storm that marches fast; 

And we—whose ocean borders 
Shut off the sound and the sight,— 

We will wait for marching orders; 
The world has seen us fight; 

We have earned our days of revel; 
‘On with the dance!’ we cry. 

‘It is pain to think; we will eat and drink, 
And live—for tomorrow we die. 












“We have laughed in the eyes of danger; 
We have given our bravest and best; 
We have succored the starving stranger; 
Others shall heed the rest.’ 
And the revel never ceases; 
And the nations hold their breath; 
And our laughter peals, and the mad world reels 
Fo a carnival of death. 












“‘Slaves of sloth and the senses, 
Clippers of Freedom’s wings, 
‘Come back to the Pilgrim’s army 
And fight for the King of Kings; 
Come back to the Pilgrim’s conscience; 
Be born in the nation’s birth; 
And strive again as simple men 
For the freedom of the earth. 










“‘Freedom a free-born nation still shall cherish; 
Be this our covenent, unchanging, sure: 

Earth shall decay; the firmament shall perish; 
Freedom and Truth immortal shall endure.”’ 

Land of our fathers, when the tempest rages, 
When the wide earth is racked with war and | 

crime, 

Founded for ever on the Rock of Ages, 

Beaten in vain by surging seas of Time, 

















Even as the shallop on the breakers riding, 
Even as the Pilgrim kneeling on the shore, 

Firm in thy faith and fortitude abiding, 
Hold thou thy children free for ever more. 







And when we sail as Pilgrims’ sons and daughters 
he spirit’s Mayflower into seas unknown, 

Driving across the waste of wintry waters 

The voyage every soul shall make alone, 







lhe Pilgrim’s faith, the Pilgrim’s courage grant us; 

Still shines the truth that for the Pilgrim shone. 
We are his seed; nor life nor death shall daunt us. 
The port is Freedom! Pilgrim heart, sail on! 
WESLEY BARRY—THE FRECKLED STAR 
A’ example of the sound showmanship prin- 
+ ciples upon which the remarkable success 
of the Marshall Neilan Productions is built is dis- 
closed in the appearance of Wesley Barry in the 
stellar role of “‘Dinty.”’ 

Contrary to the popular policy of announcing 
anew star and then creating a demand, Marshall 
Neilan three years ago adopted the more sub- 
stantial policy of reversing this order of things. 

Blessed primarily with most unusual talents | 
and a personality that creeps into the hearts of 
young and old alike, “Freckles” was started in a 
Period of schooling in histrionic technique cover- 
ing years. 

Under Mr. Neilan’s personal direction the 
youth grew in his art through conscientious effort 
and experience. Each succeeding production 
found him in a more difficult part, and when 
Pictures like “Daddy Long Legs’ and “The 
Unpardonable Sin” were released, critics declared 
that the boy had “arrived.” 

Instead of skipping him into stardom, Mr. 
Neilan continued his gradual training of ‘‘Freck- 
les’ and when “Don’t Ever Marry” and “‘Go and 
Get It” were presented before the public, there 
ame positive proof of the fact that Wesley 


ag was one of the big box-office attractions of 
the day. 
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The Little Helps are Often the Biggest 


This is true of house- 
keeping and home- 
making more than 
any other task. 


A wealth of personal 
knowledge in homemak- 
ing. Contributed by 20,000 
American housewives, who 
helped each other in sug- 
gesting hints about the 
home. Bound in cloth and 
gold. Price, $2.00. 
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The Poets’ Lincoln 

This volume contains the trib- 
utes of the test poets, together 
with seve: practically unknown 

ms written by Lincoln himself. 
t is profusely illustrated and in- 
cludes a most complete collection 
of Lincoln portraits, with index and 
descriptive text. A valuable addi- 
tion to any library. Price, $1.50. 














HOTEL ST. JAMES 


Times Square, New York City 
Just off Broadway at 109-113 W. 45th ot. 
3 Blocks from Grand Central Station. 


“Sunshine in every room” 





Much favored 
by women trav- 
elling without 
escort. 


—_— 


40 Theatres, all 
principal shops 
and churches, 
3 to 5 minutes 
walk. 





2 minutes of all 
subways, “‘I,”’ 
roads, surface 
cars, bus lines. 





Write for descriptive booklet and rates 
V. JOHNSON QuINN, President 


























COAL, WOOD, or GAS 


Gas in Summer, Coal in Winter, or in combination 





Sold by leading dealers 


Circulars on request 





Magee Furnace Company, Inc. 
38 Union Street, Boston, Mass. 





MAKERS OF THE CELEBRATED... 
FURNACES, RANGES AND STOVES, 
STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATERS 


The Largest and Most Complete Line Made in the U. S. 





Don’t fail to mention NATIONAL MAGAZINE when writing to advertisers. 
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“WASHINGTON 


(Born February 22, 1732) 


was a happy man because he was engaged in 
benefiting his race,” said 


LINCOLN 


(Born February 12, 1809) 
The three pre-eminent Americans: Washing- 
ton, the Father; Lincoln, the Preserver, and 


ROOSEVELT 


(Born October 27, 1858) 


the Strengthener of this great nation, were all 
indispensable to their time, to our own time, 
and to future generations—revered through- 
out the world because they served and bene- 
fited their race. 

We believe in the potent value of holidays 
which recall again and again the high example 
of great Americans. 

We believe that all things which help us to 
be better Americans, help the nation and the 
nation’s industries. 

We believe that October 27th, the birthday 
of Theodore Roosevelt, should be made a 
legal holiday—a sincere, significant, national 
reminder of a great American, a sturdy citi- 
zen, an affectionate father. 




















a. department stores. Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

















BOBBY McLEAN 
Champion Speed Skater 
A Lifebuoy User 





Copyrighted 1921, by Lever Bros. Co. 


For a healthy skin 
and a vigorous body 


A bath in warm water with the rich, bubbling lather of Lifebuoy 
Health Soap—then a cold sponge off and a vigorous rub-down! 

Lifebuoy invigorates your whole body—gives that healthy 
out-door look everyone wants to have. 

Why? Because of the mild antiseptic and unusual cleansing 
properties. Get a cake today and see—at grocery, drug and 


HEALTH 
SOAP 


‘ 
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KEEP ‘“‘WHITE HOUSE” IN ITS ORIGINAL PACKAGE. DON’T TEAR OR CUT OFF TOP 








SACL MA 


LWNSAY’) OA PRR 





“White House 
Coffee 


is so Well and so Favorably known Everywhere, it 
really needs more of SUGGESTION than urging, 
to keep it THE Prime Favorite it unmistakably 
is. Therefore, assuming that THIS splendid 
Coffee is YOUR choice, when we show you the 
BEST WAY TO HANDLE these double-sealed 


packages, we do it solely for your convenience. 








= NOTE ILLUSTRATION AND HOW-TO-DO-IT———as 





With a sharp “kitchen” or other knife, we suggest that you cut a “V”-shaped opening at top-centre 
of one of the narrow sides of the package. 

; ‘“‘spout” through which to pour the coffee. 
through the act of removing the coffee, turn down flap, practically resealing, 


Use this opening (with flap turned up) as a sort of 
This will enable exact tea-spoon measuring. When 








DWINELL-WRIGHT CO. 


BOSTON - CHICAGO 


Principal Coffee Roasters 
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SU 

THE 
WATER - MARK 

CF EXCELUENCE 








“In our new renaissance, no longer is ‘the market’ the 
dumping ground of goods irrespective of their quality, 
and no longer is there a scramble to obtain the highest 
prices, Goods are standardized and advertised. Today 
who dare ignore the maxim that ‘A well-served customer 
is the best advertisement’ ?” 


From a paper by George A. Galliver, President of the 
American Writing Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


THE AMERICAN 
WRITING PAPER COMPANY 


is the world’s largest manufacturer of fine papers 

—papers marked with the well-known Eagle-A. 
COUPON BOND By the very reason of its manufacturing capacity— 
is an Exgle-A its inter-mill co-operation—Eagle-A papers repre- 
Paper sent the utmost in paper making skill. 



























Gov. 
Calvin Coolidge 


Says: 


™ O the day’s work. If it be to 
protect the rights of the weak, 
whoever objects, do it. If it be to 
help a powerful corporation better 
to serve the people, whatever the 
opposition, do that. Expect to be 
called a standpatter, but don’t be a 
standpatter. Expect to be called a 
demagogue, but don’t be a dema- 
gogue. Don’t hesitate to be as 
revolutionary as science. Don’t hes- 
itate to be as reactionary as the 
multiplication table.” 
Forty-three representative addresses 
by Governor Coolidge have been 
gathered into a book under the title 


“‘ Have Faith in Massachusetts”’ 


It will give you a new vision on 
present problems and a firmer faith 
in our institutions. 
a B 
Buy it at your:book-store; or send 
$1.50) direct. ‘to the publishers 
Houghton Mifflin Company 


GR Boston 








HAIR BEAUTY is insured by faithful use of 


ED. PINAUD’S HAIR TONIC 


The original French Eau de Quinine eliminates dandruff. 
Imparts new life and fragrance to the hair. 


For Sale Everywhere 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD 
ED. PINAUD BUILDING NEW YORK 

















SPRING CLOTHES 


At the Men's Store of New England 


Spring Furnishings, Hats and Shoes for Men and 
Young Men 


poses 


THE - SERVICE: STORE 


d. 
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CIGARETTES 
spothea’ do" 


Liccetr & Myers Tosacco Co. 








Heart Throbs | ‘tearr' toss | Heart Songs 


A PECULIARLY APPEALING 
Over 400 Large, VOLUME Over 512 


Generous Pages a speanty unique publication is one 

a 8 called ‘Heart Throbs,"’ recently compiled Pages 
by the Chapple Publishing Company, 
Boston. It is the result of a competition 
in which 840 prizes aggregating $10,000, 
were awarded for clippings, Stories, anec- 
— < or selections “which had touched 
the .” 

Mr. Chapple, the oateer. s inaugurating 
the competition, said he wanted “Heart 
Throbs,” and he seems to ive got them, 
He asked his readers to look between the 
leaves of the old Family Bible, in mother’s 
scrapboo\, yellow with age and hallowed 
by sacred memories, in father’s desk, for 
the clipping of a funny story, in the old 
school book, and there is no doubt they 
have followed instructions. In reviewing 
the result he observes that it would be 
too much to expect every one of the clip- 
pings to be a gem of literary excellence 
and refined taste, but, he adds, “every 
= was the chosen pater oy ¢2 naman 

eart.” One can_ readily lieve his 
further statement that many of the clip- U u U U U U U U UU 
pings were accompanied by letters often 

jem aay by toil-stiffened and age-trembling 

ands that were the real “‘heart-throbs.” 

The result is a peculiarly appealing 
volume of very mixed selections, including 
the Lord’s Prayer, favorite hymns, Gray's 
Elegy, the 23rd Psalm, and others of like 
standard, tixed indiscriminately with 
sentimental verse and funny stories.— 
Toronto (Canada) Datly Star. 





Over 400 Songs 
Complete with 
Words and Music 


840 Favorite 
Selections 











SUITABLE GIFT AT ANY SEASON 


‘“‘Heart Throbs,” the Old Scrapbook. 
The National Magazine offered some time 
ago $10,000 for “‘Heart Throbs,” meaning, 
as was stated, “those things that make 
us all kin; those things that endure, the 
classic3 of our lives." These “‘throbs’’ for 
which the money "was offered were not 
to be original productions, but a 
a story, an anecdote or any selection that L 
ned Sovanee yy oF of — center, hin s FR 
Senator Allison and Admiral Dewey act y GON 
as judges and in all 840 awards were made. MELODIES OF DAYS GU! u 
The result of this contest, that is, the 
clippings, poems, anecdotes, etc., selected 
by the judges as those most likely to 
create a “heart throb” in one, are con- 
tained in the book here discussed. It is 
a@ veritable scrapbook, in which one is 
most likely to find just what he is looking 


A RECORD BREAKER article. "The book is handsomely produced 
gift. James Whitcomb Liley, Joel Chand- 


The most popular gift book ever published. ler Hairis and hundreds of others sent in Companion Book to the 


their favorite “‘throb’’ and they are all 


Price, $2.00 aa sil iil World-Famous ‘Heart Throbs” 


1. WARREN G. HARDING All Music Lovers Praise Price, $3.50 
THE MAN HEART SONGS 


j 
By Joe Mitchell Chapple RENDER HAPPY MANY AN HOUR 




















THE HAPPY HABIT 
os ar 
An intimate and engrossing and, "upon ‘such, examiaation a8 Bave HA PPY 8,000 Old Friends 
| story of the personal life of Giuch’ that is beautiful and sweet and aS - joined in making, by personal selec- 
epeeipeens Fremont of “oft brings to me many’ pleasing and some tion from the writings of the editor. 
_ the United States, giving a | Sociations, “I turn over very few suc- this book of irrepressible good 
| “close-up” picture of his career fae" something. ‘amillar and. frequently humor and wide-awake living 
from boyhood days in a country SS aa ae oe ee Price, $1.75 Net 
| town to the commanding posi- | st night, 1 was, trying to sing one of the epilintinit lees 
| tion he has attained in public he Se oe eee 
| life. Price, $1.00. eye upon its pages are these verses and 


their accompanying music. 
You heve done a good work and one 


. which I will be more and more 
W appreciated, presenting this volume to 
E LL STICK the public, aa will brighten and render 


TO THE FINISH | forthate*thougn "to possess itv. W- 


Davts, Att’y., Tulare, Caltfornta. 


LITTLE HELPS 


A helpful volume of household 


“C’est la Guerre” hints and suggestions gathered from 





By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE DESERVING OF SUCCESS the practical experience of 10,000 
This book deals intimately in personal Tt is a collection of songs which every home-makers. 
interviews with all the great leaders who one cae 0 Bene, one Se ee } 
conducted the World War to a successful Price, $2.00 Net 


v their hea ‘t.— aare Chandler Christy, 
conclusion. It bears also to every true Artist, Duncan Falls, Ohto. 

American, and particularly to every house- 
hold that had a service flag in the window, A BOOK OF RARE SELECTIONS 
a direct and living message. Every | — These rare selections can spring from 
ber of the American Legion will want a nothing short of soul depth. I hope they 
copy of this book, the great written me- will spread as far as books can be made 
mento of the war. Price, $2.25. known —Guy Brink Morse, 2533 Chtcago 
Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Ghe MINOR CHORD SONGS OF CHILDHOOD 


Why do I:like “Heart Songs’? Pe- 








THE POETS’ LINCOLN 


Edited by Osborn H. Oldroyd, with 
Introduction by Marion Mills Miller 





This volume contains the trib- 





: use there are songs init that n.y grand- 
CHORD By Joe Mitchell Chapple father and father used to sing. fongs utes of the greatest poets, together 
fecher —. ae Fieldhouse. LIE. with several practically unknown 
a ataile "ts ather.— Mrs. Ty . , Lik- - reaae : 

A frank and detailed recital of | gf a poems written’ by Lincoln himself. 
the courageous struggle of a young It is profusely illustrated and in- 
singer against poverty, environment, COLLECTION OF MUSICAL cludes a most complete collection 

4 TREASURES 


of Lincoln portraits, with index ‘and 
descriptive text. A valuable addi- 
tion to any library. 260 pages, 


> effects of an ill-starred 
and the = . Am delighted with the collection of 
marriage, and her eventual triumph poetic and musical treasures. 1 am 80 





° ed fen you designed such a book, and hope 0 : t ‘ 
as an operatic star. 326 pages, may find a place in every, ome — Mrs. olive cloth binding, with white and 
maroon cloth. Price, $1.50. Minneapolis, Minn gold stamping. Price, $1.50. 











Address all orders direct to 


THE CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ltd., 952 Dorchester Avenue, Boston 25, Mass. 
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: Mufflers, caps and 




















mittens—whole little suits 


’ ot wool— sof and light after any number of washings , 





Wash all these with Lux 


Silk Gloves 

Silk Underwear 
Negligées 
Collars and Cuffs 
Fine Blouses 
Babies’ Flannels 


— a 
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NS little woolen is allowed to go around 
looking soiled.’ Mother knows that the 
dirtiest, soppingest little teddy bear suit can 
be all soft and white again to finish the snow- 
man tomorrow, 

Small sister’s merry striped sweater is bright 
as a new peppermint stick. And the very 
minute a plump legging or a long, winding 
muffler begins to lose its perky freshness— 
plop! It. goes into the bubbly Lux suds and 
comes out fuzzy and fluffy and cozy again. 

Lux comes in delicate transparent flakes 
that melt the minute they 
touch hot water and whisk 
into a big, rich lather. No 
harsh ‘rubbing of soap 
on tender fibres, and then 
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Sweaters 
Blankets 

Table Linens 
Counterpanes 
Washable Spats 
Men’s Silk Shirts 


Copyrighted 1920, by Lever Bros. Co. 


' alone won’t harm. Your - 
grocer, druggist or department 
store has\Lux—Lever Bros.° . 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. ~ 


more rubbing to get tHe soap and dirt 
out! Just dipping up and down and squeez- 
ing of the suds through the soiled parts. 
The finest woolens, the daintiest colors 
can be cleansed in the pure Lux suds.re- .: 
peatedly. 

The children’s warm play clothes and under- 
woolens, your sport thinggs—they need not 
shrink and thicken. Latinder them this year 
the gentle Lux way and®keep them always 
soft and fluffy. 

Lux won’t injure any fabric, or cause any 

color to fun, that pure water 
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To wash Woolen 


Whisk Lux to alather in very hot water— 
two tablespoonfiils to a gallon. Add cold 
water till lukewarm. Swish garment about 
in suds.. Squeeze suds through, do not ruby 
Rinse in three lukewarm waters. Squeeze 
water out—never wring. Stretch to shape 
and dry in a moderate temperature. 
Spread sweaters on towel. 
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